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Law 601, 79TH ConcREss 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


X 
BEC, 121. STANDING COMMITTEES 
* * * * * 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
* * * * * 

(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 
(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* * * * * * * 


Rute XII 
LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the jurisdie- 
tion of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent reports 
and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government. 


IV 


RULES ADOPTED BY THE 86TH CONGRESS 


House Resolution 7, January 7, 1959 
* * * * * * * 
Rute X 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 
gress, 


* * * x * * * 
(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
* * * * * * * 
Rute XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
* * * * * * . 


18. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (8) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 


26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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SYNOPSIS 


“Showplace” prisons in Soviet Russia, in which the inmates are not 
prisoners but secret police agents disguised as prisoners and coached 
in the type of answers which they are to give to foreign visitors, were 
described by Adam Joseph Galinski, who arrived in the United States 
last summer after spending over 11 years in Soviet concentration 
camps, in the accompanying consultation with the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Mr. Galinski detailed the mockery of Soviet 
“justice” and inhumanities of the slave labor camps, which he con- 
trasted with the descriptions of the Soviet judicial and prison systems 
reported by certain prominent American visitors to Soviet Russia. 

r. Galinski was asked about conditions in Soviet prisons and 
“correction colonies,” as reported by certain Americans who had 
visited the Soviet Union. He stated that it was not until after he had 
gotten out of the Soviet Union at the end of 1956, that he ever heard 
of anyone being permitted to visit a real prison or slave labor camp. 
Reports of such visits, he said, were : 


* * * a tale out of “A Thousand and One Nights.” Not 
only were there no such visits at any time when I was there, 
but the entire area of Vorkuta was a closed area where no 
one could penetrate. It was entirely guarded by the MVD. 
Not only were there no visits from non-Communists, but 
there were no visits from Communists, either. 


He branded as false the reports brought back to this country that 
the Soviet secret police (MVD) special board had been shorn of 
all power in 1953. The MYD, he said, was still in complete control of 
Soviet slave labor camps and prisoners at the time of his release in 
December 1956. 

Soviet justice, Mr. Galinski said, is a farce. The MVD makes 
arrests on its own with no authorization from higher authority. In 
his own case, he said, the order for his arrest was dated 5 days after 
he was actually seized by the MVD. The fate of prisoners prior to 
their trial is in the hands of the MVD investigators, who use various 
methods of torture to force prisoners to confess and to inform on 
others. Many prisoners die under this treatment. When the prisoner 
finally writes his confession, he is made to sign it in such a way that 
a blank space is left between his signature and the last words he 
wrote. This permits the investigators to add above his signature any- 
thing they care to as part of his confession. 

A noncommissioned officer of the prison guard told Mr. Galinski be- 
fore his trial started just what his sentence would be. He could do 
this because it had been decided in advance by Moscow. Trials, he 
told Mr. Galinski, were “a pure mockery.” 

Mr. Galinski described conditions in the Vorkuta slave labor camps, 
in which he was imprisoned, as “horrible.” He also stated that there 
was inadequate medical care and that the food was of such incredibly 
poor quality that scurvy was rampant. Maladministration, poor san- 
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2 SOVIET “JUSTICE” 


itation facilities, and vermin and filth of all kinds, resulted in enor- 
mous death rates. Of the weather in the Vorkuta area, he said: 


The average temperature in winter, which is 8 months 
of the year, was about 40° or 42° below zero, but it went as 
far down as 75° below occasionally. In the summer, it would 
go up to 30° on a few isolated days. Most of the time, how- 
ever, it was cold even in the summertime, and rainy. 


_Criminal gangs were ee ng in the camps and, on top of the con- 
ditions of cold, ith, and torture, made the life of the inmates almost 
unbearable: 


They form in gangs, particularly by professions, that is 
to say, by the type of crime which they commit: Grafters, 
thieves, robbers, etc. These gangs are very highly organized. 
The criminals hate the regime, particularly. These organ- 
ized criminals terrorize the camps in which they are held. 
A group of 50 or 60 such criminals can terrorize a camp with 
5,000 or 6,000 inmates. 


* * * * * * * 


The chief of a gang like this is a man who is perhaps better 
off in a camp than anyone else, including the guards. He 
never works. He eats what he wants, drinks what he wants. 
Nobody has the courage even to try to make him work. 


Mr. Galinski said that conditions improved somewhat in the slave 
labor camps of Vorkuta during the years 1954-56. When asked if he 
believed that this condition would continue for any length of time, 
he replied that— 


having lived in the Soviet Union, I can say that the regime 
of the Soviet Union will never be able to do without police 
terror. This is because, in the first place, there is a silent 
but constant opposition on the part of the people that has to 
be kept down. Second, the Soviet society is rotten through 
and through with graft, with thievery, and, therefore, there 
will always be a need for jails, for camps, for common crim- 
inals to be imprisoned. 


As far as the Russian people themselves are concerned, Mr. Galinski 
declared : 


They will breathe freely only when they are free from the 
Communist yoke. No matter how the so-called liberal trends 
of the Khrushchev regime seem, I do not believe that these 
people can be happy or free as long as there exists a Com- 
munist Party. 


A lawyer and an official of the social security branch of the pre- 
World War II Polish Government, Mr. Galinski fought in both the 
anti-Nazi and anti-Communist underground. Captured by the Nazis 
and sent to a concentration camp in Lithuania, he managed to escape 
just before he was to be executed. He made his way back to Poland 
and again became a leader of the underground, this time directing 
activities against the Soviet occupiers of Poland. Because of his ac- 
tivities, his wife was seized by the MVD and sent to a Siberian slave 
labor camp. On July 14, 1945, the anniversary of his escape from the 
German concentration camp, he, too, was arrested by the MVD. 
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After a so-called trial, he was sentenced to death. His sentence 
was subsequently changed to 15 years at hard labor, confiscation of his 
property, loss of civil rights for 5 years, and permanent settlement in 
the Vorkuta area of Siberia after the completion of his sentence. 
Although a Pole, Mr. Galinski was convicted as a traitor to the Soviet 
Union on the grounds that he had attempted to organize a counter- 
revolution in Poland. 

Mr. Galinski used the following words to describe the feeling of the 
great majority of slave-labor-camp inmates in the Soviet Union toward 
the United States: 


America is a legend with them. They consider it a country 
which is almost beyond anything that can be hoped for on this 
earth. They understand that it is truly a free country. For 
instance, all of the Soviet soldiers who had been in contact 
with American troops during the war were always asked to 
tell tales about it. Up to a certain point they might even 
exaggerate in their opinion about American military might. 
They believe that America is invincible, and they believe that 
in the end communism will be overthrown by American 
efforts. 

They did not believe the Soviet propaganda which charged 
American troops in Korea with atrocities against prisoners of 
war. They realized that this was a lie, the ed of which 
was to prevent mass surrenders on the part of Soviet troops 
in case of war. If there were war, they all believed that 
Soviet soldiers would surrender to the Americans at every 
opportunity. 


As far as their feelings toward communism and the Soviet Union 
are concerned, Mr. Galinski stated : 


Their feelings toward the government were completely 
hostile. They were of the opinion that Russia is in the hands 
of a clique which maintains itself by terror and which has 
nothing in common with the people. They rejoice in any 
defeat or any setback of Soviet diplomacy. For instance, 
in 1956, at the time of Budapest and at the time of the October 
change of government in Poland, they all expressed happi- 
ness, saying that the Hungarians and the Poles were brave 
people who did not give in to the Communists. 

* * * * * 


They look forward to the downfall of communism. None of 
them believes that communism can be maintained; although 
they cannot themselves organize any counterrevolution, they 
nevertheless feel and say that in case of any weakening of the 
regime due either to international events or to a fight within 
the Kremlin, all of the Communists would be slaughtered. 

They look with great happiness at every proof of strength 
in the West. Every time the West proves its strength, it 
makes them happy. They hated Stalin, and they hate Khru- 
shchev, who they consider is just a new tyrant. Soviet Rus- 
sian prisoners told the Poles that they felt certain themselves 
that the Katyn massacre had been committed by the Soviets, 
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SOVIET “JUSTICE”—“SHOWPLACE” PRISONS VS. 
REAL SLAVE LABOR CAMPS 


MONDAY, APRIL 4, 1960 


Unrrep Srates House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Un-AMeERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
CONSULTATION 


A consultation with Mr. Adam Joseph Galinski of Washington, 
D.C., was held at 10 a.m. in room 226, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Hon. Francis E. Walter (chairman) presiding. 

ommittee members present: Representatives Francis E Walter, 
of Pennsylvania, and Gordon H. Scherer, of Ohio. 

Staff members present: Richard Arens, staff director, and Francis 
J. McNamara, research analyst. 

Also present : Stefan Korbonski, interpreter. 
The pet es The committee will be in order. 

One of the most serious obstacles the free world faces in its life- 
and-death struggle with the global Communist conspiracy is the 
failure of the Western mind to comprehend the intrigue and deceit 
behind which the Communist conspirators operate. Behind a facade 
of humanitarianism, they have destroyed wholesale every value which 
centuries of civilization have produced. With reckless disregard for 
human rights or the sanctity ofthe individual, they have created 
havoc over a third of this globe and are threatening free men in every 
society in the remaining two-thirds of the globe. 

In the last few years there has been a strange phenomenon on the 
American scene, namely, a parade of outstanding American person- 
alities to the Soviet Union to learn all about some phase of life under 
communism on a 2-week journey, and then to report the “facts” to 
the American people. Of course, the reports of these “facts” coin- 
cide largely with the pronouncements from the leaders in the Kremlin 
respecting the paradise enjoyed by those who live and breathe at the 
mercy of the Communists. 

Some few months ago there appeared in the American press certain 
firsthand observations respecting the penal system in the Soviet 
Union. We are now told that although communism under Stalin was 
marked by unspeakable brutalities, under Khrushchev a new era of 
benevolence has dawned, that there are no longer slave labor camps, 
that there have been reforms in the whole Soviet apparatus, so that 
the horrors of the Communist system are now a thing of the past. 

What are the facts respecting the judicial system and slave labor 
camps in the Communist empire! 
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The witness with whom we shall now confer did not procure his 
information from guided tours supplemented with polite sessions in 
which caviar and vodka were served. He bears on his body, as I 
see him this instant, the marks of genuine suffering endured at the 
hands of those who pretend to be humanitarians. The basic facts 
which he will develop in his consultation have already been checked 
and rechecked by our staff, and his integrity and character have like- 
wise been determined to be above reproach. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Arens. Mr. Galinski, will you please stand while the oath is 
administered to you? 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Korbonski, do you solemnly swear that the 
statements about to be made by Mr. Galinski will be well and faith- 
fully interpreted by you to the best of your ability, so help you God? 

Mr. Korsonsxt. I do. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Galinski, do you solemnly swear that the 
statements you are about to make will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God # 

Mr. GatiNskt. (through the interpreter). I do. 


STATEMENT OF ADAM JOSEPH GALINSKI 
(INTERPRETER STEFAN KORBONSKI) 


Mr. Arens. Please identify yourself by name and residence. 

Mr. Gauinski. My name is Adam Joseph Galinski, Washington, 
D.C., 1727 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Mr. Arens. Mr. Galinski, we expect today to go into a number of 
incidents in your life, but by way of indicating at the outset the vital 
nature of your testimony, may I ask during what period of time were 
you an inmate of Communist forced labor camps ? 

Mr. Gattnskt. I was arrested on the 14th of July 1945, went through 
investigation and trial and, on the 12th of December 1945, the War 
Tribunal sentenced me to death. The sentence later on was changed 
to 15 years’ imprisonment. It was the hardest kind of imprisonment, 
“katorga,” and I was located most of the time in a Vorkuta concen- 
tration camp. 

Mr. Arens. What were the dates when you went in and when you 
came out ? 

Mr. Gauinskt. Beginning with the 14th of July 1945, and con- 
tinuing to the 15th of December 1956. The first date indicates the 
first day of my imprisonment; but I was not sent straight to Vorkuta. 

Mr. Arens. When did you arrive in the United States ? 

Mr. Gaurnsxi. On the 4th of July 1959. 

Mr. Arens. What were you doing in the interim between the time 
of your release from the slave labor camp and your arrival in the 
United States? 

Mr. Gatrnsxt. After my return to Poland I stayed for some time 
with my sister in Wroclaw. Later on I moved to Warsaw where I 
got a post with the Social Security Services. During my stay in 
Poland I have been twice hospitalized on the expense of the govern- 
ment. I have been treated for heart disease and general exhaustion. 

Mr. Arens. You area refugee in the United States ? 

Mr. Gattnski. No. I came to this country on an immigration 
visa and am now a permanent resident of the United States. 
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My wife lives here in the United States and is already an American 
citizen. 

Mr. Arens. Now, Mr. Galinski, will you give us a few words about 
your personal background, telling us where and when you were born, 
and a word about your early life, if you please, sir? 

Mr. GALInskI. i was born in Dunajow Poland, in 1896, on the 7th 
of December. During the First World War, I served in the so-called 
Pilsudski Legion. Later on I took part in the Polish-Russian War in 
1920. After that I was a reserve officer, and finished my studies at 
the university at Lwow. Later on I got a position as bank director, 
and finally became an administrative officer in the Polish Government 
administration. 

Mr. Arens. Now would you describe for us, please, your activities 
during the period between the end of World War I and 1939, when the 
Soviet troops occupied Poland as a result of the mutual aggression 
pact which Stalin signed with Hitler in that year ? 

Mr. Gauinskti. From 1923 until 1925, I was a bank director. Later 
on, I got a position in the Ministry of Labor and Welfare, in which 
han was chief in charge of emigration, especially emigration to 
Canada. From 1927 on, I served in the same ministry, in the Division 
of Social Security. At the same time, I was a director of the Union 
of Social Security Institutions in Lwow. 

Later on I was sent to the city of Poznan as a supervisor in charge 
of organizing the social security system in the Province of Pomoze. 
Then I was given the position of director of the social security office 
in the district of Vilna. 

Prior to this, I was also quite active in the field of legislation. I 
cooperated closely with a parliamentary committee in charge of social 
legislation. When the Second World War broke out, I was a director 
of the social security office in the district of Vilna. 


UNDERGROUND—AGAINST NAZIS AND COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Arens. After the pact between Hitler and Stalin to overrun 
Poland, recount for us, if you please, sir, your experiences during 
the foreign occupation of your native land. 

Mr. Gautnsxt. I was one of the organizers of the underground 
in the district of Vilna. 

Mr. Arens. What forces occupied the area where you were living? 

Mr. Gatinsxt. Until the outbreak of the Russian-German War in 
1941, the district of Vilna was occupied by Russians. That is why 
all our underground activities were directed against the Soviet occu- 
pation. Of course, we had to go into hiding, because our activities 
were illegal. 

Because of my underground activities, about which the Soviet. 
authorities were informed, my wife was arrested instead of me be- 
cause I was in hiding and she would not tell them where I was. She 
was deported to a concentration camp in Siberia. 

I was one of the leaders of the underground committee which was the 
top ruling body of the underground in the district of Vilna. After 
the outbreak of the Ticlesiarisleithass War, the district of Vilna was 
very soon occupied by German troops, which is why we had to reor- 
ganize our underground. After that, the underground activities were 
directed against the Germans. 
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Mr. Arens. Now would you kindly give us a brief sketch of your 
activities during the German occupation of Poland ? 

Mr. Gatinski. You mean my personal experiences ? 

Mr. Arens. Yes, I am interested principally in your underground 
activities at this point. 

Mr. Gauinsk1. It is very difficult to give you a broad explanation. 
We fought against the German troops. We had our own guerrillas. 
Since at the same time Soviet or Russian guerrillas were active in 
the territory occupied by the German Army, too, we began to fight 
against them also, because the chief purpose of the Russian guerrilla 
activities was to destroy the Polish elements that were active in this 
eastern Polish territory, in order to prepare for the future Soviet 
annexation. 

In March 1944, I was arrested by the Germans, by the Gestapo. 


CONCENTRATION CAMP 


Mr. Arens. What happened then ? 

Mr. Gaurnsk1. I was investigated, I was tortured, but finally I was 
sent to a concentration camp in Lithuania. In this camp the Gestapo 
used to make a selection of prisoners. Some of them were supposed to 
be executed. Some of them were supposed to be sent to Germany for 
forced labor. I belonged to that group which was supposed to be 
exterminated by the Gestapo. 

Mr. Arens. Will you please recount for us in brief form your experi- 
ences then as a slave laborer of the Nazis? 

Mr. Gawinskt. It was something which is hard to believe. Each 
day they executed some people. Everybody was prepared to be called 
before the firing squad at any time. I was the eyewitness of the 
execution of 240 members of the French intelligentsia—professors of 
the Sorbonne, doctors, painters, artists, and engineers among them. 
They were executed in the neighborhood of the camp. 

Besides, we had to work, and on every occasion we were beaten. 
Our guards and supervisors were mostly the so-called Volksdeutsch, 
oe ow whose German origin was recognized. In other words, the 

olksdeutsch constituted the guard corps inside the concentration 
camp. Outside, we were guarded by former Russian prisoners of war. 
They had German uniforms, but in fact they were Russians taken by 
the Germans as prisoners. 

Mr. McNamara. How did you escape from the concentration camp ? 

Mr. Gaurnsk1. When the Soviet troops were approaching the con- 
centration sonnet was in, most of the inmates were taken to some other 
areas by the Germans. But 76 were still kept in the camp, and a 
special unit, the so-called Sonder Commando, arrived in order to 
execute this group. 

We managed to establish contact with the Polish guerrillas, who 
then, in accordance with instructions given to them, pretended to 
attack the concentration camp. By doing this, they attracted the 
attention of our guards, and we managed to escape in the midst of the 
panic that began when they heard the shooting, and so on. 

Mr. McNamara. Did you then return to Poland? 

Mr. Gatinsk1. We did not return immediately to Vilna, but went 
into hiding until the Soviet troops arrived. When the Soviet troops 
occupied this territory, we went back to Vilna. 
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UNDERGROUND AGAINST MOSCOW AGAIN 


Mr. McNamara. Mr. Galinski, what happened in Poland after the 
defeat of Germany in the spring of 1943¢ 

Mr. Gaurnskx1. First of al, the Russians arrested all members of 
the Polish underground, beginning with the soldiers of the under- 
ground army, the “home army,” despite the fact that our underground 
army alpet the Soviet troops to conquer this territory, especially to 
take the city of Vilna. After our underground army had helped them 
capture Vilna and the adjoining territory, all officers, including the 
general commanding the underground troops, were arrested and sent 
to Russia. 

When we returned to Vilna, we very soon knew that we were known 
to the Soviet MVD, and they were looking for us. My pictures were 
distributed among the Soviet agents, and immediately after my 
return to Vilna I had to go into hiding. 

Mr. McNamara. Was this because of your anti-Soviet activities 
during the earlier occupation ? 

Mr. Gatrnski. Of course, they were looking for me because of 
my anti-Soviet activities at the beginning of the Soviet occupation in 
this territory, but at the same time they arrested me as a very active 
member of the underground. They used to arrest all people who were 
active in the underground. 

Mr. McNamara. Previously active or currently active? 

Mr. Gaurnsxi. There was no difference whatsoever. In other 
words, they used to arrest the active element in general. 

May I cite as an example the following fact. 

Most of the Poles who had been political prisoners in German con- 
centration camps and who had returned to Vilna after being liberated 
by the Allied forces were rearrested by the MVD, because as a rule 
the Soviets considered them as the so-called active element in an 
occupied country. 

Mr. McNamara. They were the nationalistic patriotic groups, in 
other words. 

Mr. Yes. 

Ac wy McNamara. Those who would resist foreign occupation of any 
in 

Mr. Yes. 

I returned to Vilna on the 10th of August 1944, and we recon- 
structed our underground organization against the Soviet. Westarted 
publishing underground newspapers, and we renewed all our old 
underground actions against the new occupying power, Soviet Russia. 


ARREST—“TRIAL”—SENTENCE 


Because of A ea underground activities, my name was known 
to the Soviet MVD, which arrested me on exactly the 14th of July 


1945, the anniversary of my escape from the German concentration 
camp, in other words, after 1 year of my underground activity against 
the Soviets. 

Later on I was put on trial, the subject of which was not only m 
activities in this preceding year, but also my previous activity which 
started after the outbreak of the Second World War. They combined 
the charges. 
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Mr. McNamara. Could you describe briefly, Mr. Galinski, just what 
happened after your arrest ? 

Mr. Ga.inskI. I was investigated until the 28th of October 1945. 

Mr. McNamara. During all this period, you were in prison ? 

Mr. Gatrnski. Yes; all this time I was in prison. 

Later on, on the 12th of December 1945, I was put on trial before 
the War Tribunal. The judges wore Russian uniforms and were 
members of the MVD. Finally, my death sentence was commuted to 
15 years of hard labor, “katorga,” in the remote northern district 
concentration camps. My estate was confiscated. In other words, 
my sentence was a combination of three elements: 15 years of im- 
prisonment, 5 years of the loss of civil rights, and finally the last 
a es gg was that I be sentenced to permanent settlement in 

orkuta. 

Mr. McNamara. What was the charge on which you were convicted ? 

Mr. Gauinsk1. First of all, I was considered to be a Soviet citizen, 
because at the outbreak of the war I lived in the district of Vilna, which 
later on was incorporated into Soviet Russia. Since they considered 
me to be a Soviet citizen, I was accused of being a traitor to my 
fatherland, Soviet Russia, and in accordance with article 58 of the 
Soviet penal code, I was given this punishment, as a traitor who tried 
to organize a counterrevolution. 

Mr. McNamara. Did your trial take place in Poland? 

Mr. Gauinsxi. The trial took place in Vilna itself. 

Mr. McNamara. How long did you remain in the area of Vilna or 
in Poland after your conviction ? 

Mr. Gaurnsk1. I was kept in prison until the 2d of February 1946. 

On that date we were transported to the Vorkuta concentration 
camp. 

, THE TRIP TO VORKUTA 


Mr. McNamara. By what means were you transported? Would 
you ane the conditions? How long did it take you to make the 
journey ? 

Mr. Nadine We were transported in cattle cars. At the time 
when I was taken to Vorkuta, they organized large convoys for which 
the ordinary type of prison cars did not suffice. Up to a thousand 
people were included in a convoy. There were about that many in 
mine. ‘These people were sent up in cattle cars which were especially 
reinforced with steel bars, barbed wire, and locked from the outside. 
The train was lit on both sides by very strong searchlights, and in the 
cabooses there were armed guards who also had dogs. 

Each car had shelves built on all sides, on which there was room 
for about 30 men at most. However, they loaded the cars with from 
50 to 100 prisoners. 

Mr. McNamara. Was there any heat in these cars? 

Mr. Gaurnsx1. In the center of each car there was an iron stove; but 
it was still extremely cold, so cold that the walls inside the cars had 
ice on them from the humidity of our breath. But we got a kind of 
comfort out of this, because, having so little water, we were very 
thirsty, and we used to lick the ice to get some relief. 

Mr. McNamara. Were there any sanitary facilities in these cars? 
Mr. Gattnsxr. Nothing at all. In each car there was just a small 
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opening in the floor, which also served as a point for trading with the 
prisoners. That is, they used to show us bread through the hole and 
ask for some clothing, saying, for instance, “Give me some shoes, and 
I'll give you some bread,” through the same opening. 


DIET 


Mr. McNamara. Was the food adequate ? 

Mr. Gatinskt. The food was distributed by common criminals who 
had light sentences and who were used as trusties for that purpose, 
and it was completely insufficient: some bread, sometimes some salt 
fish, and three times a day hot water. 

Most of the food, which was supposed to be distributed, was stolen 
by the guards and by the trusties, who were also trying to get out of 
the prisoners such articles of clothing as they still had—since they 
still had not received any prison clothing—in exchange for their nor- 
mal rations of food. Sometimes they were trying to peddle certain 
foods which they had stolen from the regular rations, certain supple- 
ments, for articles of clothing, and then they exchanged those articles 
of clothing for vodka with the local population. This was so well 
known that at every station on the rail line to Vorkuta, there were 
people waiting already with vodka for such exchanges. 

Since this was, naturally, something which the guards did not do 
openly, the exchanges took place through the hole which was cut in 
the floor at the side of the car for the prisoners to relieve themselves. 
In that way, they passed bread in one direction and sometimes shoes 
or articles of clothing in the other direction. 

Here is how this was done. 

A certain norm was probably determined of so much bread per 
prisoner. But when the guards received that from the storage car, 
they took, let us say, half of it, and broke it into little pieces, which 
they put in a bag. Whatever was unbroken, they stole and kept for 
their special deals, and they threw one of those bags of little pieces of 
bread into a car and told the prisoners, “This is your bread.” Then the 
prisoners had to divide those scraps among themselves. 


SECURITY CHECK 


Every night they would check the cars by hitting them over various 
parts, top, bottom, and sides, with wooden mallets with long handles, 
so as to find out if the prisoners had tried to cut their way out of the 
car. 

In addition to that, they checked the numbers of prisoners in each 
car in the following manner: They would first tell the prisoners to 
move to one end of the car. Then they would open the door, since 
there was no light in the cars, and put a light on them, and tell the 
prisoners to move one by one into the other part of the car. As they 
moved, they hit them very hard with those wooden mallets, to such an 
extent that all the prisoners arrived in Vorkuta with their backs com- 
pletely black and blue, and some of them were hit so strongly, especially 
on the kidneys, that they died in Vorkuta hospitals. 

In addition to that, whenever they failed to count right, they would 
start all over again. Sometimes they hit people several times with 
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those wooden mallets. Once in a while, when prisoners did not want 
to deliver their shoes or things of this sort, they made searches of the 
aya Since it was forbidden to have sharp instruments such as 

ives or other such things, very often a guard would plant a knife 
on someone. Then they forced all the prisoners to undress until com- 
pletely naked, and to empty the bags in which they had their personal 
possessions into one big ifo, and then they again counted them while 
they were completely undressed, and hit them with those wooden mal- 
lets, in the meantime stealing from the pile of personal possessions 
whatever they wanted to steal. 

This happened twice during my trip to Vorkuta. After having 
completed that operation, they would lock the door, and the prisoners, 
in complete darkness and the severe cold, were forced to grab in the 
pile for such articles of clothing as they could, in order to protect 
themselves against the cold. Everything was mixed up—food, to- 
bacco, shirts, shoes, sugar; all was placed in the one pile. 

The trip lasted 21 days, under those conditions. 


THE VORKUTA COMPLEX 


Mr. McNamara. Mr. Galinski, could you tell us how many camps 
in the Vorkuta area you were detained in, and roughly the length 
of time you spent in each one, as well as the approximate dates ¢ 

Mr. Gatinsxi. During my stay in Vorkuta, Come imprisoned in 
six camps. The numbers of these camps were the following: 7, 12, 14 
(so-called “Sangorodok”), 25, 26, and Abezi. All these camps were 
closely aiabicied with some coal mines. I would like to explain that 
the number of the coal mine was given to each camp, to differentiate 
between them. In other words, if I told someone 1 was an inmate 
of camp No. 25, it would mean that the mine in which I worked had 
the number 25. 

Mr. McNamara. Were all these camps very close together, or were 
they separated by some distance? 

Mr. Biixhins. They were spread all over the country. 

Mr. McNamara. Over how wide an area, roughly? 100 miles? 
500? 

Mr. Gattnsxi. There is in this district the town of Vorkuta, and 
around it all these camps are located, in a kind of radius, at a distance 
of approximately 25 miles from the town. But I cannot say just how 
many square miles they contained. 

Mr. McNamara. Could you give us a rough estimate, Mr. Galinski, 
of about how many people were held in these camps, on the average, 
during the 11 years that you were there ? 

Mr. Gauinski. In my opinion, on the average, 150,000 people were 
kept in this concentration camp. 

r. McNamara. In the whale complex ? 

Mr. Gatrnsx1. In that district. 

I would like to add that when the decision to release me from the 
concentration camp was announced in the fall of 1955, I was taken 
to the camp at the village of Abezi, in the same district of Vorkuta. 
From Abezi, where I spent a few months, I was taken in 1956 to a 
one at Uglich in the district of Yaroslavl’, about 120 miles north of 

oscow. 
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THE VORKUTA REBELLION 


Mr. McNamara. We know that after the death of Stalin in 1953, 
there were uprisings in the slave labor camps at Vorkuta. Are you 
familiar with them? Did you have any part in them? 

Mr. Gauinsxt. At that time I was in the Yaczeginski camp—which 
served for the No. 12, 14, and 16 coal mines. After Stalin’s death 
Malenkov declared that the existence of the labor camps for litical 

risoners was discrediting the Soviet regime in the eyes of the West 
Gucnaneb it showed that there still is an opposition to the Communist 
regime in Russia. In spite of Malenkov’s declaration —s had 
changed and when Khrushchev came to power things were still the 
same, except that a lot of excitement took place in the labor camps 
and people showed great disappointment. ‘Those who were in prison 
for over 8 years were especially disappointed. They started planning 
some action. 

Although I was at that time in the midst of the rebellion, I just 
can’t find the proper words to describe the horror which enveloped the 
thousands of defenseless but determined prisoners. 

The main reason for the excitement, however, was rumors which 
leaked to the inmates that a revolution had broken out in the Krem- 
lin, that Marshal Zhukov and Admiral Kuznetsov had come to power, 
that Khrushchev and Molotov had been executed, that people in the 
factories and in the collective farms had gone on strike. Some pam- 
phlets were distributed inside our camp, in which we were advised to 
demand release from camp. 

Mr. McNamara. This wasa camp for political prisoners? 

Mr. Gaurnsxkt. Yes, it was a camp for political prisoners where, 
usually, the Soviets put in also some ordinary criminals. The pam- 
phlets reached us in the following way : 

We all worked in the mines. In the same mines, at the same time, 
were also free people working, who lived in the neighboring villages. 
They brought these pamphlets to the mines and gave them to us, and 
we later on smuggled them to our friends in the camps. 

Mr. McNamara. Were these people who lived in the neighborin 
villages people who had served time in the slave labor camps and h 
been released ? 

Mr. Gattnskt. Mostly. I would like to explain that Vorkuta is in 
a region of so-called tundra. Tundra is earth which is always frozen. 
Before the concentration camps were built in this particular region, 
there were no villages or towns there. They were Built by prisoners 
or by the Soviet Government, and some people from Russia were re- 
settled in this region, where they worked in the mines. 

Seventy-five percent of the people who came to work in the mines 
from the outside world were former inmates of concentration camps, 
other than Vorkuta, who were also sentenced to a permanent stay in 
the northern part of Russia. In other words, they were settled there 
in a compulsory way, not voluntarily. Even some of the officers and 
administrative officials in these concentration camps belonged to those 

ople who, for one or another reason, had been sentenced to be 
settled in that remote region of Russia for 3, 5, or more years. 
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REFUSAL TO WORK 


a. McNamara. Could you tell us just how this uprising broke 
out 

Mr. Gauinsx1. A large transport of prisoners from Karaganda ar- 
rived in Vorkuta. This transport was divided into several parts, and 
each part was sent to a different camp. They were told that they 
would have better conditions of work in Vorkuta than in Karaganda. 
When they saw that the conditions in the Vorkuta concentration 
camps were worse than in Karaganda, the first labor brigades formed 
from the transport refused to go to work in the mines. 

These people were at once isolated by the MVD, put into a special 
prison which was also part of our camps. When we saw this, we all 
refused to go to work, in order to express our solidarity with those 
people who were arrested inside our camps. Only then did the ad- 
ministration of our camps realize that the situation was getting out 
of hand and that it was a general rebellion. 

All guards, officers, and administrative officials panicked, left our 
camp, and stayed on the outside. They surrounded all these camps 
with MVD troops which, as a first step, started to dig trenches; they 
also mounted machine guns, and so on. 

The commander of all the camps, Major Shevchenko, started nego- 
tiations with the inmates. The negotiations were carried on in the 
following way: The major stayed outside the barbed wire, and the in- 
mates were inside, and they talked back and forth through the barbed 
wire fences. 

At that time, there were approximately 5,000 people at the Yacze- 
ginski camp. 

Ree 3 MoNamara. Did any of the prisoners have weapons of any 
ind ? 

Mr. Gautnski. Not tomy knowledge. They probably had only some 
homemade primitive knives. 

Mr. McNamara. What about the MVD troops which surrounded the 
camp?’ Were they troops that had been in the area all the time, or 
were they special reinforcements brought in because of this incident? 

Mr. Gaurnskt. They were troops which had been there before that, 
and not reinforcements. 

First of all, a kind of underground committee was organized, con- 
sisting of representatives of all national groups, with the exception 
of the Germans, who declared that they did not want to be mixed up 
in the whole affair. The majority of the German group consisted of 
senior army officers, doctors, S.S. officers, and so forth. 

Mr. MoNastana. What were the major nationality groups in the 
camps? 

Mr. Gatrinski. The most numerous was the Russian group. Next 
in line were the Ukrainians, then the Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, Germans—practically all nations were represented. There 
were some Frenchmen, Canadians, and Spaniards. 

It is interesting to note that the members of the Spanish group were 
mes Communists who, after the defeat in Spain, had escaped to 

ussia. 

=, McNamara. Did you ever meet any Americans in the Vorkuta 
cam 

r. Gatrnskr. No. I met only someone by the name of Otto Eisen- 
hauer, who was a British subject, but who was arrested because of 
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his alleged relationship with President Eisenhower. He was captured 
on the streets of Vienna either in 1947 or 1948. 
I met him at that time in camp No. 14, the “Sangorodok.” 


THE ATTACK 


Mr. McNamara. What was the result of the negotiations between 
the prisoners and the commander of the MVD troops? 

Mr. Gauinski. This committee first of all told the commander that 
his business was to take care of the food for the inmates and not to 
negotiate. We declined to negotiate with any one of the camp au- 
thorities and demanded that a special envoy of the government be 
sent to us for negotiation from Moscow. 

When the commander of the whole Vorkuta district, General Dere- 
vianko, arrived, the committee also refused to negotiate with him. 
The committee demanded from Commander Shevchenko the release 
of these brigades from Karaganda. This he refused to do. So we 
threatened to liberate them ourselves. He became frightened at thi 
because of the grave responsibility connected with it, and promi 
to liberate them at 6 o’clock in the afternoon. It wasa Sunday. We 
demanded their release immediately. 

Mr. McNamara. Do you recall the exact date? 

Mr. Gatrnsxi. The whole affair started on the 21st of July 1953, 
and these talks were carried on 2 or 3 days later. 

Since they were not released immediately, we mobilized all the 
inmates and attacked the prison. 

I would like to explain that the prison was inside the camp, sepa- 
rated only by barbed wire. From one side of it, there was an entrance 
from outside of the camp. 

Then Major Shevchenko ordered his troops to shoot. Two people 
were killed, and six people were wounded. 

It should be noted that, contrary to orders, the soldiers were mostly 
shooting in the air, not into the crowd. Only the officers were shoot- 
ing into the crowd, and that was why so few people were killed. 

Mr. McNamara. Did this rebellion achieve any results for the 
prisoners ¢ 

Mr. Gatrinskt. To some degree, yes, because we managed to free 
the Karaganda people who were imprisoned. 

Mr. McNamara. The shooting at the prisoners, then, did not stop 
them? They continued until they had liberated those within the 
inner prison ? 

Mr. Gatinskt. When we attacked the prison, they started shooting, 
but we managed to get inside the enclosure, and when the prisoners 
escaped with us, they stopped shooting. If they had fired into the 
crowd, hundreds of people would have been killed. But as I told you, 
the soldiers were shooting above the heads of the crowd. Later on, 
these troops were withdrawn from this region because they had re- 
fused to follow orders. 


THE MOSCOW NEGOTIATORS 


Mr. McNamara. What were the results of this action? 
Mr. Gatinsxr. A delegation headed by General Maslennikov ar- 
rived by plane from Moscow. They told us that General Maslenni- 
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kov is a Vice Minister of the Ministry of Interior and twice a hero 
of the Soviet Union. Among the members of the delegation were 
state prosecutors, senior officers from the Ministry of Interior, and 
several others. Maslennikov ordered a meeting inside the camp. 

The first statement made by General Maslennikov was this: “We 
are going to open all your cases, and they will be subject to revision.” 
Secondly, “If you have any complaints, please go ahead and submit 
them to me.” His third statement: “Nobody will be punished for 
participation in this rebellion.” He spoke to us like a father to his 
children. He said, “You will be allowed to read the newspaper and 
to listen to the radio, and in this way you will be acquainted with all 
the steps undertaken with regard to you. But I be you go to work, 
go to the mines. Everything will be settled peacefully in a friendly 
way, but go to work.” He promised that improvement will take 
place in the next few days. 

General Maslennikov further promised that identification numbers 
on prisoners’ coats will be removed, that window bars will also be re- 
moved, and that the barracks won’t be locked up at night. 

Masiennikov made a round of visits to all the rebellious camps in 
the region of Vorkuta. But when he went to camp No, 29, he took 
with him only a trusted detachment of prison guards from the MVD. 
But in camp No. 29, things looked entirely different. General Mas- 
lennikov presented to the inmates an ultimatum that in 5 minutes 
they had to go to work. Since they did not comply with his request, 
he ordered the troops to shoot. Approximately 60 people were 
killed, and 200 were wounded. 

Mr. McNamara. And that ended the revolt ? 


SOVIET DOUBLECROSS 


Mr. Gauinsxi. No. In a few days new troops arrived, and all 
the prisoners or inmates were taken outside the camps, into the tundra. 
They were surrounded by troops with machine guns, and they started 
a kind of segregation. They asked, “Are you going to work?” and 
if someone said, “No,” they said, “Go to the right side.” If some- 
on said, “Yes,” it was to the left. 

People who refused to return to work were taken by troops, and 
they disappeared, their destination unknown. At the same time, all 
the leaders of this rebellion and those suspected of being actively 
reactionary, despite the fact that General Maslenniko promised 
them that nobody would be punished because of participation in this 
rebellion, were arrested and sent away in two sections. One part was 
sent to special camps which had a very harsh regime; the other part 
was taken to other prisons in Russia, first of all to Vladimir; some- 
time later news reached us that they had been executed. 


SLIGHT REFORMS 


Mr. McNamara. Following this, was the administration as repres- 
sive as it had been, or did it loosen up a bit ? 

Mr. Gauinskri. The conditions improved after the rebellion. They 
repeated their promise of release. ey promised that people would 
be allowed to live outside of the camp but would have to come to 
work. They were going to open all the cases and revise sentences, 

Saved properly would be released after serving 


and people who be 
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two-thirds of their sentence. The latter was really dependent on first 
receiving the camp commander’s recommendation for release. The 
canceled all restrictions as far as the writing of letters was concerned, 
and they allowed families to come and visit prisoners—this actually 
concerned only prisoners whose families lived within the borders of 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. McNamara. Those who had their families right in the area? 

Mr. Gatinskr. No; they were allowed to come from all over Russia. 
It happened that some families came from Moscow, Kovno, and 
Odessa, for example. 

Mr. McNamara. Was there a further change in the administration 
of the Soviet slave labor camps in 1955 ? 

Mr. Gattnski. Yes. What they promised, they started to execute. 

Mr. McNamara. In 1955? 

Mr. Gauinskr. Beginning with 1954. 

Mr. McNamara. It was a gradual change, then ? 

Mr. Gaurnskr. Yes. They started to carry out their promises in 
1954. My personal situation did not change, use I was already in 
the special camp for political prisoners, and all these benefits were 
not extended to my camp. 

Mr. McNamara. None of these benefits at all? 

Mr. No. 

Mr. McNamara. What was the treatment you received in this spe- 
cial camp for political prisoners? In what way did it differ from the 
treatment in the other camps? 


BONE-CRACKING CORSET 


Mr. Gauinski. There were many categories of political prisoners. 
I belonged to the worst category, because I was sentenced to hard 
labor, “katorga,” and I was deprived of citizens’ rights. I could work 
-- Prema 4 People in my category could be shot by a guard 
under any pretext. At the slightest offense of the camp rules, people 
were put into a special cell called an “isolator,” where they were sepa- 
rated from the external world completely. It had cement walls which 
became extremely cold, since there was no heat. Their clothing was 
taken away from them, and they were left naked in the terrible cold. 
They were also put in chains. 

They used to put prisoners, for instance, in wet shirts in which they 
put a special chemical which, after some period of drying, made a kind 
of corset. Even bones could be broken by the contraction of this 
corset. There was a whole arsenal of different tortures. 

Mr. McNamara. Exactly what type of work did you do in the 


camp ? 

Mr. Gauinski. First I worked in the mines. Subsequently I was 
used for all kinds of physical work in the camp and outside the bar- 
racks. Later I was sent to a very hard job, that is to remove snow 
and ice from the railway tracks. In the orkuta region we had snow 
and ice almost for 10 months of the year. 

Mr. McNamara. Why were you placed in the special and worst 
category of political prisoners? 

Mr. GaLinskI. First of all, because of my sentence. I was a 
“traitor” sentenced to hard labor. 
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Mr. McNamara. It was not because of anything you did in the 


then ? 

r. Gatinskr. Secondly, I was sent to a special punishment camp 
(No. 7) because they suspected that in the committee in charge of the 
rebellion, I represented the Polish ethnic group. This was true. 
They did not have any proof, but they strongly suspected that I was 
a member of this group. Thirdly, they had taken into account m 
past activities, and that is why they came to the conclusion that 
must have been a member of this committee. That is why, being 
convinced that I was a dangerous member of the Polish group, they 
wanted to separate me from this group. 


FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. McNamara. Mr. Galinski, how did you eventually obtain your 
release ? 

Mr. Gatinskr. Since all my compatriots, or at least the majority 
of them, were released already from camps, I wrote many letters and 
requests to the Chairman of the Supreme Soviet, to the Chief State 
Prosecutor, to the Minister of the Interior, and to the First Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party. I requested that my case be reviewed 
a I be released from camp. When I was in the camp at Uglich, 
on the 15th of October 1956, a special commission or tribunal came 
from Moscow. 

The tribunal brought with it three volumes containing my files, and 
started to check everything in my case from the very beginning. 

After coming to the point of my publishing a Polish underground 
newspaper, they produced from the files an article written by me un- 
der the title “Stalin and Hitler—Two Criminals Worthy of Each 
Other.” They started to shout at me, how dared I to write such 
things about Stalin. I answered that I only had the courage to tell 
the truth about Stalin 12 years sooner than did Khrushchev 12 years 
later at the 20th Communist Congress in Moscow. 

For a while there was a silence in the room and then one of them 
shouted, “Get out.” I did, but managed to notice that they were 
suppressing a smile. 

After that, they issued the following resolution: No. 1, that my 
sentence of 15 years in prison was just and right. But the tribunal 
decided to limit the sentence to the extent of the time already spent 
by me in prison. My sentence was to end on the 14th of July 1960. 
They sustained in force the sentence as far as the confiscation of my 
estate was concerned; they also sustained in force the sentence as to 
my being deprived of citizens’ rights, but for only 3 years [handing 
document]. 

Mr. McNamara. You have there a copy of the document which the 
Ministry of the Interior issued at that time? 

Mr, Yes. 

Mr. McNamara. Could you give us a copy of that document so we 
can make it a part of the record of this consultation ? 

Mr. Yes. 

(The document referred to follows, with English translation :) 
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(Translated from Russian] 
USSR Form A. 
Ministry of Internal Affairs 
Camp Division 
Iun/3 GD/“r” 
15 October 1956, 
Certificate No. 005697 


Issued to citizen Galinski Adam son of Casimir known also as Litwinski 
Joseph son of Casimir born in 1888, Pole, in Tarnowka District of Polotsk in 
Poland, stating that he was detained in places of imprisonment of the MVD: 
from July 14, 1945 till October 15, 1956, from where released after serving his 
sentence with additional punishment of depriving him of civil rights for 3 
le tle leaves for his place of residence city of Wroclaw in the Polish Peoples 

epublic. 


Chief of (Illegible) 

(Photograph of prisoner) (Prison Colony) (signed) 

(On round seal: Ministry of Internal Chief of Division___.______ Potemkin 
Affairs, USSR Yaroslavl’ District Camp (Departments) (signed) 


Division Iun/3) 
(On back of certificate) 


Supplied with 12 rubles and 12 kopeks for food during his journey. 
Issued ticket for train costing 106 rubles and 75 kopeks to Brest Litovsk and 
9 rubles and 82 rubles to cover the costs of train tickets to Wroclaw. 


Chief of Financial Dept. Ivanov. 
(Signed) 


Signature of released (prisoner) Galinski Ad. K. 


REMARKS: 


1. The mentioned document states the date of my release as October 15, 1956, but in 
fact I was released from camp on December 15, 1956. 


2. As to the double name Galinski-Litwinski and the date of my birth shown as 1888, I 
have to explain that at the time of my arrest I carried false personal documents issued 
especially to me by the Polish Underground Authorities in order to help me to hide under 
a: — Bt oo and with false dates, because I have been already sought for by the Soviet 

cret Police. 


Mr. McNamara. What happened then ? 

Mr. Gauinsxt. Since the tribunal stated that I had to remain in 
Russia and live in that country as a “free” citizen, I decided to sta 
in camp and not leave it at all as a protest against the tribunal’s 
decision. At the same time, I said that I had to be returned to Po- 
land. They refused to comply with my request, but whenever they 
tried to take me out of the camp, I used to throw myself down on 
the ground and not move. They did not use force to remove me from 


camp. 

This lasted 2 months. In the meantime, I again started writing 
letters to the same kind of officials to whom I had written previously 
making my request, and to the Polish Embassy in Moscow requesting 
my return to Poland. Finally, I was summoned on the 15th of De- 
cember 1956 to the camp authorities’ office; they gave me documents 
and tickets and allowed. mé to return to Poland. Here is the ticket 
stub [displaying papers]. 

Mr. McNamara. I understand that when you came to this country 
in July of last year, you were reunited with your wife. Could you 
tell us how your wife arrived in this country and what had happened 
to her since the time she was arrested and sent to a slave labor camp 
during the first Soviet occupation of Poland ? 


a. 
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Mr. Gauinskr. Here is the whole story of Mrs. Galinski [handing 
clipping]. 

Me ; {cNamara. Could you give it to us very briefly in your own 
words? 

Mr. Gatrinsxt. She was sent, first of all, to a forced labor camp in 
Siberia. After Stalin reached an ment with the Polish Prime 
Minister Sikorski, the Poles sta organizing a Polish Army in 
Russia. Some of the Poles who were kept in forced labor camps 
or concentration camps were released after the conclusion of the 
Sikorski-Stalin agreement, and she was one of those released. She 
managed to get to the region of Russia where the Polish Army was 
being organized. 

Later on, along with the Polish Army under the command of 
General Anders, she went to Iran, Egypt, Italy, England, and from 
England she came here, in 1952. 


MVD SYSTEM OF ARRESTS 


Mr. McNamara. On the basis of your own experience under the 
Soviet system of justice, and also because of your knowledge of the 
law, we would like to question you on the Soviet criminal and judicial 
systems. First of all, could you describe for us the system used in 
making arrests ? 

Mr. Gatrinskt. First, it must be explained that when the Soviet 
Army occupied the eastern half of Poland in 1939, the Soviet secret 
police had ready lists of names of Poles who should be arrested. This 
information was collected by Soviet spies in Poland previous to the 
war. There were many ways of arresting people. Quite often the 
MVD organized nocturnal rounds, checking all buildings and dwell- 
— Then they would select people and arrest them. 

he second method was this: People could be walking on the 
street and be unexpectedly captured by the MVD agents and dis- 
appear without a trace. 

he third method: People would be invited to come to some office 
which did not have anything to do with the police or the MVD, only 
to find the MVD functionaries waiting for them, upon which they 
were arrested and disappeared. 

As another example, if the MVD knew that a man for whom they 
were looking had a beard, they would arrest all men with beards, 
and later on try to find him among them. 

They encouraged people to accuse each other of committing some 
criminal act, especially political crimes, and on the basis of such 
denunciations they arrested people, too. 

Again, when they were looking for someone by the name of Kowal- 
ski, they would arrest all Kowalski’s in the particular village or town. 
If they could not find the person they wanted, they, as a rule, arrested 
relatives, including women and children. Quite often they separated 
children from their mothers and put them into special children’s 
homes in which the children would have to live with homeless juve- 
nile delinquents. 

Quite often, if they could not find the man they wanted to arrest, 
they arrested his relatives. Later on the MVD would announce 
that in case he volunteered to come forward to the MVD, his family 
would be released immediately. 
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Mr. McNamara. Your answer is based on your own experience with 
the Soviet occupation in Poland ? 


Mr. Gauinski. Yes; entirely on my own experience. 


REASONS FOR ARREST 


Mr. McNamara. Now tell us something about the motives for 
arrests. 

Mr. Gauinsxi. I must divide the motives by which the Soviet 
authorities were guided in deciding to arrest some people into two 
groups. To the first group belong people who were arrested on ter- 
ritory rig by Soviet Russia. To the second group belong Soviet 
citizens. Everything I am going to say now pertains to the first 

oup. 

Oaths opinion of the Soviet authorities, people who belong to a cer- 
tain class, such as real estate owners, merchants, industrialists, officers 
of the state administration, political and social leaders, police officers, 
forest administrators, constitute the most dangerous element for them 
and should be eliminated. 

Also, the members of the Polish underground fighting the Germans 
were, without exception, considered criminals. The same applied to 
people suspected of collaborating with the Germans and former pris- 
oners released from German prisons. The very fact that someone 
had been arrested by the Germans and had spent some time in a Ger- 
man concentration camp was sufficient reason to be arrested. This 
was because, in the Soviet authorities’ opinion, this kind of people be- 
longed to the leadership class or to the patriots, and that is why they 
were dangerous. 

Also, all priests were considered a dangerous element, regardless 
of their faith. All White Russians who, after the Russian revolution, 
settled in Poland were arrested, too, regardless of whether they were 
Polish citizens or were in possession of so-called Nanson passports. 

Poles who took part in the Polish-Russian War in 1920 were subject 
to arrest, too, and some of the White Russians who fought against 
Soviet Russia in this particular war were executed. There were cases 
where Polish Communists were arrested because they showed disap- 
pointment with Russian-style communism at work, 

Now to go to the second group. 

All Soviet citizens who in some way cooperated with the German 
occupation, the authorities in the territories occupied by the Germans, 
or even people who showed their loyalty to the German occupation 
authorities, were arrested. 

All Soviet citizens who were forcibly taken to Germany for compul- 
sory work and were later repatriated to their homeland were arrested. 
ar of them committed suicide rather than to return to the Soviet 

nion. 

Soviet citizens who during the war found themselves in Rumania 
or in other countries of Europe occupied by the Soviet Union in 1945 
were arrested after they were taken back to Soviet Russia. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(The consultation was interrupted, to be concluded at the after- 
noon session.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The consultation with Mr. Adam Joseph Galinski was resumed; 
members of the committee present: Representatives Francis E. Wal- 
ter, chairman, and Gordon H. Scherer; staff members present: Rich- 
ard Arens, staff director; Francis J. McNamara, research analyst; 
also present: Edmund S. Glenn, Chief, Interpreting Branch, Depart- 
ment of State.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Glenn, do you solemnly swear that the state- 
ments about to be made by Mr. Galinski will be well and faithfully 
interpreted by you, to the Saale of your ability, so help you God? 

Mr. Guenn. Ido. 

PRE-“TRIAL” PRISONS 


Mr. McNamara. Mr. Galinski, when our consultation was recessed, 
ou were telling us about various aspects of the Soviet criminal and 
Judicial system. We had covered the system used by the Communist 
regime in making arrests and their motives for arrests. Now I would 
like you, if you will, to tell us something about prison conditions; 
first, those during investigation. 

Mr. Gatrnsxi. First, in conducting its arrests, the MVD did not 
act on an order from the Soviet equivalent of a district attorney or 
prosecuting officer. The police, the MVD, simply acted on their own 
initiative. Generally, the order from the prosecuting attorney was 
obtained only several days after the arrest. For instance, in my own 
case I was arrested on July 14, 1945, but the order of arrest signed 
by the prosecuting attorney was dated July 19 of that year. 

Then, there are several types of jails to which a prisoner is sent. 
First, he spends a few days, before the order of the prosecuting 
attorney is presented, in what is known as the “preliminary jail 
of the MVD. Then, he is transferred to a jail for the period of in- 
vestigation by the MVD. After that, he is finally placed in a general 
jail during the court procedure. Subsequently, he is passed once 
more to a different type of jail, of the sort from which prisoners are 
distributed. 

Those who are condemned to death are often executed right in that 
jail, on the spot. The others are sent to various prison camps, depend- 
ing on the severity of their sentence, since there are differences in cli- 
matic conditions between the various prison camps, and there are also 
differences between the various types of work which are carried out 
by the 

So if you ask a question as to the conditions of imprisonment, you 
have to distinguish between two basic phases. The first one is before 
sentencing, and the second one is after sentencing. 

Mr. McNamara. Would you describe the conditions in those prisons 
in which people are held prior to sentencing? 

Mr. Gaurnsk1. Conditions in the jails in which the prisoners are 
held before sentencing are simply horrible. The degree of horror 
varies from one jail to another, simply on the basis of the personality 
of the warden. In most cases those jails suffer from terrible over- 
crowding, from mixing prisoners of varied backgrounds—that is to 
say, prisoners accused of political crimes and prisoners accused of 
serare * crimes—and also from the mixing of men and women in the 
same cells. 


swe 
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For instance, after having been arrested, I was placed in a cell in 
which there were already-at that time six men and two women. Of 
these two women, one was a Polish woman doctor and the other one 
was a Russian prostitute. 

Conditions in those jails are bad not only because of overcrowding, 
but primarily because of maladministration. Very often, the feeding 
of prisoners is simply forgotten; prisoners receive no food, no water, 
sik conditions get to be so bad that there are revolts. These revolts 
very often improve temporarily the fate of the prisoners. However, 
some are always punished for the revolts by being placed in solitary, 
and very often by being handcuffed and chained. This is something 
which is a horrible torture, not only because of the physical pain it 
inflicts on the prisoner, but because it makes the prisoner completely 
incapable of taking care of himself from the point of view of clean- 
liness, et cetera, 

When the prisoners yell and complain, their guards generally re- 
spond by beating them. A prisoner, after some time in solitary, 
presents a horrible appearance. He is dirty, he smells of his own 
excrement, he is generally black and blue from beatings, and he is 
covered with vermin to such an extent that the other prisoners, though 
they pity him, recoil from him in horror. 

Very often those who are selected for such treatment are among 
the more educated prisoners. This is something which some of the 
jailers take a sadistic pleasure in doing. It is true that the horrible 
eee made of some of the prisoners serves as a deterrent to the 
others. 

These conditions, lack of food, et cetera, are not only due to mis- 
management, but also to systematic thefts on the part of the guards. 
Whenever any complaints are lodged about the thefts, the guards 
would always seek to avenge themselves on the prisoners. Even in 
those cases where a guard may be removed because of thievery, his 
successor would always try to avenge him on the prisoners, because 
they all, being thieves, try to protect their own thievery among 
themselves. 

Mr. McNamara. What about the conditions in the prisons in which 
persons are held after investigation ? 

Mr. Gatinski. I would like to add to my answer to the earlier 
question that there was no medical care in the jails. It was only in 
cases of the most extreme fever, when the men would faint, that some- 
thing would be done. Then, either a nurse would come or the man 
would be sent to a hospital. 

The defense against epidemics was carried out by means of whole- 
sale vaccination, shots. However, this was done under the most 
unsanitary conditions, without sterilization of the needle, and the 
same unsterilized needle would be used on four or five people. This 
was not due to any official decision of the authorities, but through 
carelessness and lack of supervision of the prison medical personnel, 
who simply did whatever they pleased. 

Mr. feral Was the death rate high because of these practices? 

Mr. Gauinski. Yes, indeed. Those who died were simply removed, 
without any publicity being given to it. 

What I sae said so far dealt with the jails where prisoners were 


held for investigation before their cases actually started. During the 
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investigation, the fate of the prisoner depended entirely on the investi- 

ator, who decided how the prisoner would be held, whether in an 
individual cell, or in a cell together with other prisoners. In any 
case, whenever a condition of the second type prevailed, the prisoners 
who were placed together were not those who were subject to the 
same type of an investigation. me 

For instance, if the accusation was of a political nature, the men 
would be placed with criminals who would have committed other 
types cf crimes, or at least have been accused of them. bss 

There was a rumor among the prisoners that each investigating 
magistrate received a bonus for every sentence he obtained. Under 
those circumstances, those investigators varied the conditions of life 
of a prisoner according to the way in which his investigation pro- 
gnnst. If they could accumulate incriminating material, they would 

et the prisoner eat a little bit better. If, on the contrary, their in- 
vestigation was being unsuccessful, they would withdraw food from 
the prisoner. 

The jails were completely devoid of any furniture, even of wooden 
shelves to sleep on, so the prisoners had to sleep on bare cement floors. 
The jails were so overcrowded that even private houses had to be used 
for jails, houses that had been pine | by their customary inhabi- 
tants. In such cases the prisoners were placed in the cellars, and the 
other rooms were used for the questioning of prisoners. The over- 
crowding was such and the air was so bad that very often the pris- 
oners had to take turns lying down on the floor close to the door 
so as to get a little bit of oxygen out of the hallway. Otherwise, the 
air was completely rotten. 

Interrogation took place always at night. Very often the ques- 
tioning lasted all night, so that the prisoner returned to his cell 
in the morning. We were forbidden to sleep during the day, and this 
sleeplessness was another method of torture used by the investigators. 

Now let me pass to the conditions in jails after the investigation. 


GENERAL PRISONS 


After the final investigating document was signed, prisoners were 
transferred to a general jail. There no one had any further interest 
inthem. They were simply treated like cattle. 

For instance, I was in a cell which had been built for one prisoner, 
but there were 18 of us in it. 

Mr. McNamara. What was the approximate size of this cell? 

Mr. Gauinsktr. That one was about 6 by 9 feet. 

The prisoners received no clothing from the jail. They remained 
in the same clothing in which they were arrested. The guards tried to 
take this clothing away from them, by cheating them, pretendin 
to grant them favors if they gave away their shoes or their suits, an 
in general they tried to take from the prisoners everything they could. 

As a matter of general principle, some hardened criminals were 
always placed in the same cell with political prisoners. These hard- 
ened criminals terrorized those who were with them, beating them, 
stealing from them, et cetera. 

Once the prisoners were placed in the general jail, the families 
were permitted to help them by sending them food or clothing. 
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Most of this was stolen by the guards or by the hardened criminals 
who were used as trusties. For example, sometimes a guard would 
offer to carry a letter to the family of a prisoner. He would deliver 
the letter and simultaneously exploit the family until the family had 
really nothing more to offer. : 

Sometimes, by giving a very small percentage of that which the 
prisoner’s family gave the guard to deliver to the prisoner, the 

uards obtained little notes From the prisoner in which he said, “I 

ave received everything in order.” The prisoners were not permitted, 
however, to list what they received, in those little notes. In that way, 
the guards, who were also thieves, pumped the families until the 
latter had absolutely nothing more to give. 

The conditions in jail can be summed up as hunger, brutality, ver- 
min, and treatment which makes people lose all of their humanity. 
They made them subsist like animals, with only the instinct of 
self-preservation left to them. Many prisoners committed suicide in 
jail. 

After the verdict, the prisoners were placed in the cells for those 
already sentenced. After the sentencing, the prisoners were grouped 
according to the sentences they had received. I was sent to an area 
of the jail reserved for those condemned to death or to hard labor. 

This entire part of the jail was underground, and there were three 
iron doors isolating it from the outside world. The guards were armed 
in that part of the jail, whereas in other parts of the jail the guards 
did not carry firearms. 

During an entire period of 2 months the prisoners were taken only 
once to take a bath, and at that time I was beaten up by the guard 
for having talked to my neighbor. 

Very often the guards tortured the prisoners psychologically. For 
instance, they would hold a conversation next to the door, knowing 
that the prisoners were listening, and say that such-and-such a pris- 
oner, whose name they mentioned, would be taken out and shot. 
yore often prisoners were taken out and shot in that part of the 
ail. 

TRIAL PROCEDURE 


a8 McNamara. What was the role of the prosecutor in the actual 
tria 

Mr. Gawinsxt. I was tried by a military court. This court was 
made up of ranking MVD officers, colonels and others of about that 
same rank. It was very difficult to know who was the prosecuting 
attorney and who the judge, because they all made accusations. I 
even asked them who was what and could obtain no answer. 

There were no defense attorneys. Defense attorneys were per- 
mitted only in rare cases. Out of the 17 tried at the same time as I, 
only one had a defense attorney. The questioning was purely pro 
forma, as they did not allow the prisoners to complete an answer. 

In my case, for example, I was tried as a Soviet citizen. I pro- 
tested against this, for they had made me a Soviet citizen simp] 
because I found myself in Vilna in 1940. This protest was rejected. 

In talking with a noncommissioned officer who was guarding us, 
I was told that the entire trial was a pure mockery, because the ver- 
dicts had been reached even before the trial started. The verdicts 
were sent in from Moscow on the basis of the documents of the in- 
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vestigation, and he told me what I would be sentenced to, even before 
the trial ended, because he knew what orders had already been given 
in Moscow. 

Mr. McNamara. Did you ask for a defense attorney ? 

Mr. Gaurnsk1. Yes, 4 did, and they refused me. There was one 
defense attorney, however. 

Mr. McNamara. And he served all 17 prisoners ? 

Mr. Gaurnsk1. No, he defended only one of the 17. 

Mr. McNamara. Do you know why that one man was permitted 
a defense attorney when the other 16 were denied an attorney ? 

Mr. Gauinsxk1. All of the 17 prisoners requested a defense attorne 
to be appointed by the court. The court, however, refused in all 
cases except one. Even that one man was not permitted to have his 
Polish lawyers appear before the court, in spite of the fact that 
the trial took place in Vilna, which was in Poland. His defense at- 
torney was a Soviet lawyer. 

This defense attorney was just one more prosecutor, in effect, be- 
cause in the name of the accused he admitted all of the accusations, 
all of the charges, and simply asked for leniency of the court, bas- 
ing his request on the fact that the accused had been brought up 
under a capitalist regime and was perverted by it. 

Later on we found out the reason for the favored treatment given 
that prisoner. It was because he had talked freely to the prosecutor 
and had cooperated with the investigators against his coprisoners. 


SENTENCES AND APPEALS DECIDED IN ADVANCE 


Mr. McNamara. After your conviction, Mr. Galinski, did you have 
the right to appeal your sentence? 

Mr. Gauinski. Yes. All those who were condemned to death could 
request executive clemency from the president of the Supreme So- 
viet. In these cases, clemency was very often granted, with a com- 
mutation of the verdict to 15 or 20 years at hard labor. 

Those who were condemned to hard labor could also request clem- 
ency, but this did not prevent the sentence from being carried out. 
In other words, there was no stopping the carrying out of the sen- 
tence during the time when the request was being considered. 

In most cases it took approximately 2 years to process such a case, 
and in most cases the request for leniency was rejected. Appeals 
from death sentences were granted in many cases, as I indicated, but 
in some cases it was not. There were death sentences which were car- 
ried out. 

We found out later on that in almost all cases the appeals were sent 
back to the same prosecuting attorney in whose hands the trial had 
been placed to begin with. And during my entire 1114 or almost 12 
years in jail, I knew of very few cases in which the prisoner was 
actually brought again before a court. 

Mr. McNamara. Do you know of any cases in which, after an 
appeal had been made for the commutation of a death sentence, the 
appeal was granted after the person had been executed ? 

Mr. Gatinsxt. No; I know of nosuch cases. This is mainly because 
all of this was, in general, decided in advance. The presiding judge 
would tell the prisoner that he could ask for a commutation. If the 
prisoner refused to ask for one, the court did it for him, and it was 
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often granted whether he requested it or not, simply because it was 
arranged in advance that the official verdict would be death, but in 
fact that they would be sent to labor camps. 

Mr. McNamara. Why do you believe the death sentence was fre- 
quently changed to one of long imprisonment at hard labor? 

Mr. Gaurnsxt. To get manpower for the mines and other projects. 

Naturally, all of the files of a prisoner were sent tothe camp. That 
is to say, not the whole file, but rather a summary. The entire file 
was sent to the central archives in Moscow. But a summary went 
to the prison camp, and the commanders of the camp, seeing that 
these were prisoners condemned to death, created especially difficult 
conditions for them. 

Mr. McNamara. Do you know of any cases in which persons were 
convicted without even the sham trial you were granted? 

Mr. Gauinsxr. Yes; I know of such cases. Such sentences were 
ne ten by what is known as “special sections.” These were tri- 

unals made up of three people, and one such existed in each of the 
MVD areas, so-called “OO’s—Osobye Otdely.” This was done in 
all those cases in which nothing could be proved against the accused 
but where there were suspicions. 

It must be remembered that one of the primary principles of Soviet 
justice is that anyone arrested as a political reactionary must, as a 
matter of course, be condemned. 

For instance there was a woman who was on trial at the same time 
that I was. Nothing could be proved against her, and the tribunal 
withdrew the charges against her, but, nevertheless, she was deported 
to Siberia. 

Just to characterize the general, overall picture of Soviet justice: 
Even the fact that some democratic or some simply fair guarantees 
are written into the law has absolutely no meaning, because everythin 
a im — decided by the completely arbitrary decisions of MV 
officials. 

MVD “INVESTIGATIVE” TECHNIQUES 


Mr. McNamara. In the course of your contacts with other prisoners 
and from your own personal experience in the prisons under the 
Soviet regime, you undoubtedly learned something about their tech- 
niques of investigation. 

Yes. 

Mr. McNamara. Could you tell us something of that? 

Mr. Gaurnsxt. First of all, I would like to mention the fact that 
the same techniques of investigation and interrogation are used for 
women as well as for men. I was told by some of the prisoners who 
were themselves Soviet lawyers that there existed in Moscow an 
organization for special investigations of very important prisoners, 
particularly of prisoners charged with political crimes. In this spe- 
cial organization, they are equipped with the most advanced methods 
of a psychological or physical nature, including the use of narcotics, 
hypnotism, and anything which could be used to break down the 
willpower of the prisoner. 

First of all, prisoners are isolated from all those who may be impli- 
cated in the same trial. In other words, even if they are locked in 
a cell with other prisoners, those other prisoners are people who are 
not accused of being accomplices in the same case. They are taken 
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to the investigators in such a way as never to meet any of those who 
may be concerned in the same charges. Along the corridors of the 
jail there are narrow shunting closets, which are so small that a man 
cannot even stand up in them. When another is approaching, the 
prisoner going in that direction is locked in there until the hall is 
clear again. And all of the interrogations are at night, and various 
tyes of either intimidation or outright torture are used. ] 

or instance, in a cell in which the walls are all spattered with 
blood, they pretend that they are going to shoot a prisoner. They 
threaten that they will deport the entire family of the accused. They 
hit them, beat them with their fists on their face, or else with rubber 
truncheons all over the body. They force the prisoner to sit on the 
edge of a chair, sometimes for 24 or 48 hours, or until he faints, 
There is a spotlight on him, and the investigators take turns while 
he is forced to sit there, as I said, until he faints. 

They very often hang a prisoner by tying his hands behind his back 
and then lifting him by the hands so he can only stand on the tip of 
his toes, which is very painful. They break fingers of the prisoners 
by placing their fingers in doors and then slamming the doors. They 

lace prisoners in ice-cold water up to about half of their bodies and 
eep them there until they faint. They burn prisoners with cigarettes 
or matches. I myself still have wounds on my legs from them. 

Finally, when forcing the prisoner to sign a declaration—this is 
to say, to sign a copy of the transcript of his interrogation—they left 
quite a bit of space between the bottom of what was written and the 
Senet, In my own case, I know for certain that the investigator 
added a full paragraph concerning things which I had never said, 
even under torture. 

Mr. McNamara. What is the purpose of all this torture? 

Mr. Gauinski. It is to force the prisoner to admit all the char 
and also to give names of other people who are still free and who 
would be subjected to the same charges. There were very many cases 
of death under torture during interrogation. 


JUDICIAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. McNamara. Mr. Galinski, could you tell us something about 
the personnel engaged in this so-called judicial system, the investigat- 
ing judges, what the average type of man in this position was like, 
the members of the court, the public defenders, and so forth? 

Mr. Gainskt. The investigators were all MVD officers, who prob- 
ably were not trained lawyers. In other words, they had not finished 
a university law course, but they did have a certain amount of prac- 
tical knowledge of law, probably as a result of some quick courses in 
it. They were all shrewd individuals, some of whom in a personal 
relationship outside of their duties showed certain human qualities, 
but when on duty they were entirely consecrated to their job of ob- 
taining convictions. 


As for the judges, they were always MVD officers, but probably 
with formal training in law. 

I saw only one defense attorney, as I mentioned. This man was a 
lawyer, he was a member of the Soviet bar, but he was a man who 
was obviously extremely cautious in a political trial such as this one. 
He was showing a complete loyalty to the regime. He was not even 
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10 trying or attempting to disprove the charges against the prisoner, and 
ne it was quite obvious that all of his sedemaate bad been cleared in ad- 
0 vance by the court. 
he LIFE AT VORKUTA 
is 
us Mr. McNamara. Would you tell us something of your life after 
you arrived in Vorkuta? Were the prisoners there given medical 
th care, for example, and of what type? 
ey Mr. Gauinsxki. The conditions of life in Vorkuta depended on the 
ey type of sentence you had. Those condemned to hard labor had it 
er much rougher than those condemned to ordinary labor. Those who 
he had been condemned to death but had had their sentence commuted 
ts. had it rougher than those condemned to simple hard labor. Some- 
ile one condemned to 15 years at hard labor would have much worse 
conditions than someone condemned to 20 years at ordinary labor. 
ick First let us speak of those condemned to hard labor; that is to say, 
of those who had to live under the worst conditions. 
ers The prisoners condemned to hard labor had holes cut in the back 
1ey of their clothing, on the knees, and in their hats. These were then 
ind covered with a piece of white cloth on which was printed the number 
tes of the prisoner, in my case U-271. 
Prisoners condemned to hard labor did not have the right to retain 
3 is any of their personal possessions. They were locked into barracks 
left every night and taken out of them every morning to work. They 
the had to march to work, guarded by dogs and guards with submachine- 
itor guns. In case of the slightest deviation from the line of march, they 
aid, were shot. This is something for which the guards were not held 
responsible, They simply said the prisoner had attempted to escape, 
and it was something for which they bore no responsibility. This 
. was not permitted with prisoners condemned to ordinary labor. 
a Whenever a real attempted escape took place, they would catch the 
ases prisoner, bring him back to his barracks to show to the others that 
the escape had not succeeded, and then take him out to the gate and 
shoot him. There the body remained, often for several days, so that 
the work brigade on their way to the mines would see the body. 
The slightest infraction of camp rules was punished with beatings 
bout and incarceration in solitary. Prisoners could not receive any mail 
gat- from their families and were completely isolated from the outside 
like, world. 
After the revolt of the prisoners in Vorkuta in 1953, these con- 
rob- ditions were little by little eased. 
shed Mr. McNamara. Were most of the prisoners in this category polit- 
ac- ical prisoners? 
es In Mr. Gauinsk1. Yes, sir. 
sonal Mr. McNamara. Were there also a certain number of ordinary 
1tles, criminals such as murderers ? 
f ob- Mr. Gatinsxt. Yes, sir. 
Those sentenced to hard labor could not move from barrack to bar- 
ably rack. They moved from locked barrack to work and back. 
I would like also to mention that all those who were sentenced to 
vas a hard labor could work only physically, regardless of their background 
who or their qualifications. 
3 one. Those who were condemned to ordinary labor and not hard labor, 
even known by the letters “Z.K.,” which is the abbreviation for the Soviet 
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words “locked in” or “imprisoned,” were given positions of trust in the 
jail. They were the administration personnel of the camp, They 
worked in the storerooms. They were given supervisory positions 
over the other prisoners. They lived in different barracks, and they 
had the right to move from barrack to barrack. In other words, they 
could move about the camp. They were not strictly locked in. 

Up to 1948, they did not wear any numbers on their prison clothing, 
and their prison clothing was of better quality. From 1948 on, they 
also were given white patches with a number on the left arm. How- 
ever, in their case they did not cut a hole in their clothing. 

The purpose of cutting the hole was, of course, that if the person 
tore off his number, there would remain a clearly visible hole. 

Mr. Arens. You have told us the nature of the work engaged in 
by those who were sentenced to ordinary labor. What was the nature 
of the work performed by those who were sentenced to hard labor? 

Mr. Gatrnski. As I said, all of them had to do physical labor. 
There were coal mines in Vorkuta, and watt rae | the younger and 
stronger ones were made to work underground in the mines. Some of 
the weaker, older men were made to work on the surface and not 
down under the surface in the coal mines. 

The conditions in the coal mines were horrible, because the coal 
seams were very narrow. Therefore, the prisoners had to work lying 
flat on their bellies. This resulted in abscesses forming on their elbows 
and knees. The safety conditions were awful. There were almost 
constantly either explosions because of gas, or fires, or simply cave-ins. 
Since this was an area beyond the Polar Circle, and beyond the area 
of forests, there was no wood, and all of the timber which was used 
had to be transported for hundreds of kilometers from down south, 
so they tried to save on timber, even at the expense of safety. 

The other prisoners worked almost constantly in keeping the rail- 
road free of snow. Winter lasts about 8 months in that area, and so 
they had to dig out the rail lines constantly. 

Mr. Arens. What inducement was there for the prisoners to work? 

Mr. Gatinskr. Beatings, solitary confinement, and a reduction in 
the amount of food received. 

Mr. Arens. Could you elaborate on that just a little bit, please? 
Did they have to n uce so much coal or they were beaten, or what? 

Mr. GaurnsxI. No. If he did not meet the standard, he would re- 
ceive less food. 

Mr. McNamara. Was the workday of the man condemned to hard 
labor and that of the man condemned to lighter labor the same in 
number of hours? 

Mr. Gaurnskt. Yes, sir; the same time. 

Mr. McNamara. What was the working day ? 

Mr. Gaurnsxti. The working day at the beginning was 12 hours, and 
since the mine worked around the clock, that meant two shifts per 
day. Later on, it was cut down to 8 hours, which meant three shifts 
in the mine. 

Mr. McNamara. Was the food and were the sanitary conditions the 
same for all the prisoners? 

Mr. Gaurnsxt. Naturally, the situation was such that the men con- 
demned to hard labor could get only what they were given—what it 
pleased the camp authorities to give them—from the point of view of 
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both food and medical care. On the other hand, the men condemned 
to lighter labor and who had the freedom of motion inside the cam: 
could also get together with those of their friends who might be work- 
ing in the kitchen, or who might be working as camp doctors, so they 
could fend for themselves. 

This was the general class distinction in the jail, that those who were 
condemned to lighter labor were a privileged class, whereas the men 
condemned to hard labor were deprived of all rights. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. McNamara. Were the doctors in the camps graduates of medi- 
cal schools ? 

Mr. Gauinsx1. The administration of the medical service was in the 
hands of the so-called free doctors. These were people condemned 
by the Soviet administration simply to live in that area. They were 
not in a camp, they lived outside of the camp, but they nevertheless 
were forced, because of some sentence, to live in the area of Vorkuta. 

For instance, all people of German descent—and there were quite a 
few people of German descent on the Volga—were so condemned, 
regardless of any individual status, and there were very many of them 
in the area of Vorkuta. Even some of the MVD officers in camp were 
assigned there as a punishment. 

Most of the people in charge of the medical administration received 
training as medical corpsmen rather than as full-fledged doctors, al- 
though there were a few full-fledged doctors among them. 

Most of the real medical care was given by doctors condemned to 
ordinary labor. It was only in very exceptional cases where special- 
ized medical care was necessary that one of the doctors condemned 
to hard labor, if he was a specialist, would be pulled out of hard labor 
and used as a doctor. This, however, was never official, and was done 
only in case of need by the camp authorities. Otherwise, those doctors 
condemned to hard iP had to work as miners. 

There was a great lack of drugs and medicines and, in general, of 
equipment. This rendered medical care very often illusory. Little 
by little, however, in the later part of my stay in that camp, the situa- 
tion improved slightly. For instance, even special camps for sick men 
were built, “Sangorodok,” where they sent people with very serious ill- 
nesses, such as TB, paralytic cases, et cetera. There, the equipment 
was better, and there were more doctors, although all of those doctors 
were prisoners. 

Naturally, more than 50 percent of those who were placed in such 
medical camps were ‘nitieiatete The death rate was enormous, fan- 
tastic. In the car in which I was transported to Vorkuta, there were 
11 Poles. Out of these 11,10 died in Vorkuta. I was the sole survivor, 
although I was the eldest. 

i ai Were there adequate surgical facilities in the hos- 

itals? 
" Mr. Gatinsxt. No, it was all very primitive. 

What saved my life was that I had false papers on me when I was 
arrested, and in particular, the year of my birth was given as 1888 
instead of 1896. This made me a full 8 years older, officially, than I 
was in fact, and so I was classified as an invalid earlier than I would 
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have been otherwise, and I could leave the very hardest type of work, 
because of that. : 

Twice a year there was a general medical examination of all the 
workers in the camp. Those who were members of such medical 
examining teams were most of all the young women who had volun- 
teered for this heavy duty immediately after getting out of medical 
school, because this gave them special privileges later on, from the 
point of view of the completion of their internship. 

They divided the prisoners into four categories: heavy workers, all 
of whom were sent into the mines; medium workers—in theory, the 
medium workers were supposed to work in lighter jobs in the mines 
or on the surface; light workers, who were always supposed to work 
on the surface; and invalids, who were not supposed to work at all. 
This, however, was pure theory, because the camp authorities never 
hesitated to disregard any medical recommendations and used people 
according to their needs. In particular, in regard to the invalids, many 
of whom were very old men, they systematically underfed them, gave 
them the worst kind of clothing, and constantly sent them to work 
here or there whenever there was a need for special jobs, especially 
clearing snow from the railroad, so that the mortality was the greatest 
among those. 

Mr. McNamara. At what age was a man normally declared an 
invalid? 

Mr. Gatrnsxi. In theory, it was at the age of 60. However, there 
were medical cases such as, for instances, TB cases, in which people 
were classified earlier as invalids. There were people in camp who 
were 70 or 80 years old. 

Mr. McNamara. Mr. Galinski, could you tell us something of the 
food given the prisoners in the Vorkuta prison camps? 

Mr. Gatinskt. Up till 1953 and 1954—that is to say, after the 
time when the Soviet Union began to pay the prisoners for work 
done—the amount of food given to the prisoners depended on the 
amount of work they furnished. There were 13 categories, categor 
No. 1 being the lowest. This amounted to 1 pound 7 ounces of Bend, 
and twice a day 7 ounces of soup, as well as a few grams—which is to 
say units which are a fraction of an ounce—of cottonseed oil. The 
latter was the only kind of fat which was available. 

Then, for category No. 2, they added an ounce and a half of fish 
and more bread. From Nos. 3 to 6, it was rations exclusively for the 
miners working underground or, more exactly, for people doing heavy 
work, and especially miners. 

The food was of an incredibly poor quality. The bread was very 
bad, because they tried to get maximum bread out of a minimum of 
flour, to such an extent that those prisoners who managed to buy some 
extra bread against cigarettes, for instance, sometimes would get acute 
attacks of intestinal disease for having eaten a little bit too much. 

Almost all of the fish was salted, and in a very bad state; it stank. 
There were no fresh vegetables; all that arrived were rotten, and the 
result was that scurvy was endemic in the camp. 

After 1953-54, especially in other camps—because I was in seven 
different camps—and after the time they started paying for work, 
there was only one type of ration. 
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Although those rations-were calculated very strictly, there was, as 
usual, a lot of thievery. The cooks stole some of the foods which were 
supposed to go to the prisoners and then sold it to them. For in- 
stance, ration No. 8 was for sick people, and that was better in qual- 
ity and quantity. Once in a while they got white bread. In con- 
tradistinction, ration No. 13 was a special penal ration; it was a pun- 
ishment. It was for those in solitary confinement. This consisted 
of 10 ounces of bread and 7 ounces of soup once a day. Most of the 
people in the hospitals were there because of lack of food or lack of 
vitamins. 

CLIMATE AND CLOTHING 


Mr. McNamara. Can you tell us something about the clothing pro- 
vided the prisoners? 

Mr. Gauinsxi. Clothing was insufficient. In the wintertime pris- 
oners got quilted trousers and a quilted vest. However, most of it was 
second hand and in very poor condition. They did not have any 
leather shoes or boots. They had shoes with rubber soles and a syn- 
thetic upper part. A few of the regular prisoners, not of the hard- 
labor men, did receive felt boots. This was insufficient, however, 
because the climate is so severe in that area. 

Mr. McNamara. What was the average temperature, would you 
say, during the winter ? 

Mr. Gatinsxi. The average temperature in winter, which is 8 
months of the year, was about 40° or 42° below zero, but it went as far 
down as 75° below occasionally. In the summer, it would go up to 
30° on a few isolated days. Most of the time, however, it was cold 
even in the summertime, and rainy. 

This being beyond the Polar Circle, it is a permafrost area, in which 
the soil never actually thaws. The weather was terrible in the winter 
what with the ice-cold winds from the Arctic Ocean. During severe 
snowstorms, “purgi,” the wind velocity was up to 37 meters a second. 
The average temperature for the entire year would be around zero 
Fahrenheit. 

Mr. McNamara. What was the temperature in the mines where the 
men worked ? 

Mr. Gattnski. It was warmer in the mines than it was outside. 
That is why, during the first years, at the beginning, men tried to get 
into the mines, to be a little bit warmer. But then, since this is a 
permafrost area, coal was actually being dug out of ice. This created 
conditions of high humidity, and men who were underground would 
get thoroughly wet and then go outside into a 40-below cold, and be- 
fore they finally got back into the barracks, what with the formation 
of a convoy, and so forth, they were generally thoroughly frozen to 
the bone. 

This was during the first years, when they did not provide any 
change of clothing. Later on, they did provide change of clothing 
for the miners, and also showers for them, so that the men could shower 
and change their clothing after getting out of the mine. 

Mr. McNamara. What type of clothing did the men wear when 
working in the mine? Was it the quilted clothing you referred to 
before, or a different kind ? 

Mr. Gauinsxi. Yes, the same thing. 
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SANITATION 


Mr. McNamara. Would you tell us something of the sanitary condi- 
tions in the camps? . 

Mr. Gauinsxi. At first the conditions were completely horrible; 
vermin, lice, and bedbugs were everywhere. Bedbugs would drop 
into the food constant] y, and one felt them in the soup once in a while 
after having swallowed them. Also, the only sanitary facilities were 
open barrels which were used for the excrements of the entire bar- 
racks, and they stank horribly. 

Little by little conditions were improved. Vorkuta was built by the 
prisoners. At first they arrived simply into a barren tundra, and 
started building the barracks. Finally, toward the end of my stay 
there, there were even laundries and occasionally changes of clean 
underwear. 

Mr. McNamara. About how often would this happen ? 

Mr. Gaurnsxkr. Once every 2 weeks. This was because they were 
trying to clean up Vorkuta in order to get more labor out of the 
on since they needed the coal of Vorkuta for a Soviet Arctic 

eet and for the Leningrad area. 

However, when I returned in 1956 to the camp at Uglich near 
Moscow, there again I returned to the same dirt, to the same vermin 
as at the very beginning in the Vorkuta camp. 

At Abezi and Uglich, where there were no mines, they did not 
particularly care for the labor of the prisoners, and there the sanitary 
conditions were again awful. After 11 years in Vorkuta, I returned 
to the same ae of vermin as I had known at the beginning. 

Uglich is about 200 kilometers from Moscow, which is to say about 
120 miles. 

Mr. McNamara. This was in 1956? 

Mr. Gautnsxt. That is correct. 


CLASS AND GROUP GUILT 


Mr. McNamara. Were most of the prisoners in these camps Soviet 
citizens 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McNamara. What was their most common offense ? 

Mr. Gatrnsxr. In the first place, all those who had collaborated 
or had been friendly with the Germans in the areas occupied by the 
Germans during the war. Secondly, all those who had been taken 
to Germany as slave laborers were again put as slave laborers in the 
Soviet Union. Thirdly, all the prisoners of war, at least most. of 
them, were taken to special camps, for what was called verification, 
the checking of loyalty to the Soviet state, and almost all of those 
who got into those camps were sent then to labor camps. The idea 
was, of course, to prevent any contact between the Soviet population 
and those who had known the type of life which exists in the West. 


Most of the officers who had been prisoners of war were shot, how- 
ever, instead of being sent to slave Jabor. They were all told that 
they TBE: not have surrendered, but used their last bullet to commit 
suicide. 

All the White Russians from Manchuria or other Western countries 
which were overrun by the Reds were shot. Semenov, a White Rus- 
sian general, was hanged. 
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One case which will show as an example of what was done there 
was that of a young Soviet student who was a noncom in the army. 
He became a prisoner, and at his trial the prosecuting attorney asked 
for 25 years’ imprisonment. The young man’s father was a ranking 
party member, and he came to the court and told the court that he 
was renouncing his son, and asked the court for a death sentence 
against him, his own son. 


SOVIET CITIZENS’ FEELINGS TOWARD REGIME 


Mr. McNamara. What was the attitude of most of the Russian 
prisoners toward the Soviet regime? 

Mr. Gauinski. Their feelings toward the government were com- 
pletely hostile. They were of the opinion that Russia is in the hands 
of a clique which maintains itself by terror and which has nothing 
in common with the people. They rejoice in any defeat or any set- 
back of Soviet diplomacy. For instance, in 1956, at the time of 
Budapest and at the time of the October change of government in 
Poland, they all expressed happiness, saying that the Hungarians 
and the Poles were brave people who did not give in to the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. McNamara. How do they feel about the camp authorities? 

Mr. Gautnsk1. Naturally, they have to obey the camp authorities. 
They cannot help it. There is a small group of stool pigeons. Al|- 
most all of these are Russians. However, at the time of the revolt 
in Vorkuta, the most aggressive group against the camp authorities 
were also Russians, and in particular former officers who were there 
in the jail. 

Mr. McNamara. How do these people feel about the future? Do 
they look forward to their release from the camp with any expecta- 
tions of a better life ? 

Mr. Gatinsxi. They look forward to the downfall of communism. 
None of them believes that communism can be maintained; although 
they cannot themselves organize any counterrevolution, they neverthe- 
less feel and say that in case of any weakening of the regime due either 
to international events or to a fight within the Kremlin, all of the 
Communists would be slaughtered. 

They look with great happiness at every proof of strength in the 
West. Every time the West proves its strength, it makes them happy. 
They hated Stalin, and they hate Khrushchev, who they consider is 
just a new tyrant. Soviet Russian prisoners told the Poles that they 
felt certain themselves that the Katyn massacre had been committed 
by the Soviets. 


PRISONER ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McNamara. Did the prisoners show interest in the United 
States? Did they talk much about it, or were they at all well in- 
formed about true conditions here? 

Mr. Gatinsxti. America is a legend with them. They consider it a 
country which is almost beyond anything that can be hoped for on 
this earth. They understand that it is truly a free country. For in- 
stance, all of the Soviet soldiers who had been in contact with Ameri- 
can troops during the war were always asked to tell tales about it. 
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Up to a certain point they might even exaggerate in their opinion 
about American military might. They believe that America is in- 
vincible, and they believe that in the end communism will be over- 
thrown by American efforts. 

They did not believe the Soviet propaganda which charged Ameri- 
can troops in Korea with atrocities against prisoners of war. They 
realized that this was a lie, the purpose of which was to prevent mass 
surrenders on the part of Soviet troops in case of war. If there were 
war, they all believed that Soviet soldiers would surrender to the 
Americans at every opportunity. 

Mr. McNamara. What feelings did they display toward the peoples 
of other nationalities who were in the camps with them, the Czechs, 
the Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, and so forth ? 

Mr. Gauinskt. In general, there was a great solidarity among the 
prisoners, a reciprocal loyalty of the various national groups. The 
only exception were the Germans. There were quite a few Germans 
and quite a number in particular of high S.S. officers in that camp. 
They were despised by all the others, not only because of the crimes 
which they had committed during the war, but also because their be- 
havior in the camp lacked in dignity. They were always ready to 
flatter. And at the time of the revolt, when sort of an underground 
committee was created to coordinate the action of the prisoners, in 
which all of the other nationalities were represented, the only ones 
who refused to participate were the Germans, who out of ene fear 
were trying to buy the favor of the authorities. 


CRIMINAL GANGS IN CAMPS 


Mr. McNamara. Roughly what was the percentage of common 
criminals in the camps, and what was their status? How did they 
fare, compared to the political prisoners? 

Mr. Gaurnskt. The question of organized crime in the Soviet Union 
is an enormously important and complex question. There are very 
many professional criminals. Many of them are right in the camps 
and commit infractions in the camps and are again condemned to 
additional sentences in such a way that these sentences accumulate. 
I have met a man who had ahead of him 115 years to serve. 

They form in gangs, particularly by professions, that is to say, 
by the type of crime which they commit: grafters, thieves, robbers, 
etc. These gangs are very highly organized. The criminals hate the 
regime, particularly. These organized criminals terrorize the camps 
in which they are held. A group of 50 or 60 such criminals can 
terrorize a camp with 5,000 or 6,000 inmates. 

I have seen an officer of the MVD murdered with a knife by one of 
those gangs. Occasionally, the gangs engage in gang wars and kill 
one another. Otherwise, they are superbly organized. For instance, 
if there is anyone who squeals on such a pe Figs will be killed for it, 


no matter what the authorities of the camp do. Even if they send 
him to another camp, he will be killed there, because by the grapevine 
they will have their verdict on him transmitted to members of the 
same gang there. 

The chief of a gang like this is a man who is perhaps better off in a 
camp than anyone else, including the guards. He never works. He 
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eats what he wants, drinks what he wants. Nobody has the courage 
even to try to make him work. 

Mr. McNamara. And even the camp authorities and the guards 
would not dare to touch this man, to shoot him, say, to try to destroy 
the effective leadership of the gang? 

Mr. Gauinsk1. Here is the situation. Yes, they are afraid. 

Naturally, the criminals belong to various types of organizations, 
as I said, depending on their profession. The highest up are the 
grafters. These grafters hate communism, hate all authority, and 
in general, act very fairly toward political prisoners. ‘The same is not 
true with all the other types of criminals. 

In 1948, they did 3 some of the grafters and removed them 
from camp, taking them somewhere else. There were rumors that 
this transport of prisoners was exterminated. But here is a fact 
which is a concrete example of how they act. 

When they decided to have a kangaroo court over someone, they 
would gather in one end of a barracks. They would make a sign to 
the other prisoners not to come near. The others would not approach, 
because that would mean they would be immediately killed. Then 
they would decide to condemn a man to death, for example, and would 
then take a bottle and make a twirl with it, and the man at whom it 
pointed, where the neck of the bottle fell, was supposed to carry out 
the verdict. And if he did not carry it out, he would be killed too. 

At one time there was a trusty in that camp, a prisoner, and they 
decided to condemn him to death. He found out about it somehow 
before the verdict was carried out, and then the guards, with a 
terrific display of strength, arrested all of those criminals and took 
them to the guardhouse. 

At that time, the leader of the gang said to one of the guards that 
he had forgotten something in the barracks, and asked him to let him 
go back for it. He let him go, the man ran into camp, picked up an 
ax, went into the office where the trusty was sitting, Killed him with 
the ax, picked up the body, carried it to the guardhouse, and there 
— : on the floor and said to the guards that he was at their 

isposal. 

I have never heard in those camps of any of the regular criminals 
be condemned to death. What he would get for such a crime 
would probably be another 10 or 15 years; and since he was already 
serving a sentence longer than life, it didn’t faze him very much. 

Two bandits killed a cook and the administrator of the kitchen. 
They were arrested and taken out. About a year later, they returned. 
They had received 10 years more and were right back to the same 
camp where they had murdered these two men. 

r. McNamara. Were there many women in the camps at Vorkuta ? 

Mr. Gatinsxr. There were approximately 6,000 women, mainly 
political prisoners who were condemned to lard labor just like the 


men, and just like the men they were doing physical work. They 
did not go down into the mines, but they worked on the surface. They 
worked in the brick factory, and their conditions of imprisonment 
were particularly bad, because the guards were mixed. There were 


men guards and women guards, so that made the life of women 
prisoners particularly difficult. 
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POLITICAL INDOCTRINATION—RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


Mr. McNamara. Did the administration and the Communist regime 
try to indoctrinate the prisoners in a political sense while they were 
being held in the camps? 

Mr. Gauinsxri. Yes. There was a special group of officers of the 
MVD who dealt with propaganda—that worked as follows: 

The entire camp was covered with various Communist patriotic 
slogans, and then there were special films, propaganda films. There 
were lectures, and naturally it was very difficult to get people to those 
lectures. Sometimes they forced them. Sometimes they would try to 
lure them in by announcing a special film, an interesting film, and 
then locking all the doors and submitting the people to a lecture. 

Mr. ctaacinn. Was there any religious life at all in the camps? 

Mr. Gatinski. None. There was no provision whatsoever for re- 
ligious life. Priests among the prisoners were especially persecuted. 
The possession of any crosses, medallions, any tokens of religious life 
was forbidden. Once in a while searches were organized, and not only 
were such crosses or other tokens confiscated, but those who held them 
were punished. 

The priests naturally said mass, but they had to do it in hiding, 
and they always had to place some of their friends as sentries so as to 
warn them of the approach of the MVD’s. 


POST-UPRISING TACTICAL REFORMS. 


Mr. McNamara. Did any appreciable changes take place in the 
camps in the Vorkuta area after the death of Stalin in 1953? 

r. Gattnski. There were no changes immediately after the death 
of Stalin. Such changes as took place started with the uprising in 
Vorkuta. These consisted, first of all, of the elimination of the num- 
bers which were worn by the prisoners on their clothing. Second, 
they removed the bars at the windows and doors of the barracks. 
They also gave to the prisoners the possibility of visiting freely be- 
tween barracks. They also created a semifree zone sae the camps, 
in which some — could reside as half-free individuals. These 
were paid for their work at the rate of 75 percent of what a fully free 
individual would receive. 

Then, they created commissions for freeing prisoners after they had 
served two-thirds of their sentence. The cases presented to the com- 
mission for consideration were only those that the camp authorities 
sew were However, I know of no individual who would have been 

d on that basis. 

They also created some commissions which would examine and de- 
clare prisoners unfit for work if they were fully unable to work. 
That is to say, they a awe that some people were unable to work, 
and they freed them. owever, only one of the Vorkuta camps of the 


Vorkuta complex had such a commission organized, and that one freed 
only a few people. But then, they had commissions organized by the 
tr yee Soviet to review the cases of political prisoners, and these 
did free a number of people. 

In regard to the Poles, most of those who were freed owed their 
freedom to the pressure of the post-October Polish regime; that is to 
say, the Polish regime which succeeded the Stalinist one in October 
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of 1956. It was the pressure of that particular government which 
freed me, because at the time I had been freed, it was on condition of 
my continuing to live in the Soviet Union. I refused, and remained 
in the camp. For about 2 months they attempted to put me out of 
camp; whereas I was using passive resistance, lying down on the 

ound at the gate. After about 2 months, they finally granted me 
the possibility of going to Poland, under the pressure of the Polish 
Government. 

Mr. McNamara. When you resisted in this way, lying down at the 
gate and refusing to leave the camp, weren’t you afraid of being shot? 

Mr. Gattnsk1. No, not at that moment. 

Mr. McNamara. Why not? 

Mr. Gatrinski. A few years earlier it would have been entirely cer- 
tain I would be shot. But at that time the atmosphere had changed. 
However, everybody is of the opinion that if this atmosphere has 
changed, it is because it is a tactical move on Khrushchev’s part. He 
is trying to gain a certain amount of popularity. But everyone feels 
certain that if by any chance he were to fail, if he were to slip up, if 
he were to lose power, or if he were to meet with a setback, the same 
conditions which existed before would return. 

Naturally, no one believes that Khrushchev is acting in the light of 
his own conviction. It is just a tactical move on his part, because 
his lack of moral values is known to all people there. 

Mr. McNamara. Can you tell us something about the officials in 
the administration of the labor camps? What was their attitude and 
behavior toward the prisoners, both political and criminal? 

Mr. Gauinsg1. First, who are the camp authorities? 

They were all MVD officers. Some of them were given possibili- 
ties of advancement by performing hard tasks in these areas. Some 
others were sent there asa punishment. One of the camp commanders 
was an MVD senior lieutenant who had been stationed with his wife 
in the Crimea and sentenced administratively to 3 years of service as 
camp commandant of Vorkuta. Naturally, the attitude depended on 
the individual. Most of them were martinets or even sadists. Some 
were more liberal. 

For instance, they allowed me, although I was condemned to hard 
labor, to work for a month at a desk job. However, as soon as there 
was a rumor of an inspection, I was chased out and forced to work 
at physical labor. 

mong the worst sadists I remember were a Captain Filipov; a 
Lieutenant Bogomolov ; a noncommissioned officer, Otrashkevich ; and 
another one by the name of Malkov. 


THE MAIL OF “NONEXISTENT” PRISONERS 


Mr. McNamara. During the time you were held in Vorkuta, were 
you permitted to receive mail from the outside world at all, or parcels? 
r. Gatinski. Not till 1950, since we had been held in isolated 
camps so that nothing could reach us from the outside world. No 
mail, no parcels. As we had been confidentially informed by a camp 
doctor who lived outside the camp before we were isolated as political 
prisoners, the Soviet Delegate Vishinsky, when asked in the U.N. 
sometime before 1948 about political prisoners still in Russian forced 
labor camps, denied the existence of such isolated camps. Vishinsky 
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said they did not have political prisoners in Russia, just some people 
temporarily isolated. 

The Russian Communists knew that the information about political 
prisoners still in camps had reached the outside only through political 

risoners, and thus they isolated them. As a matter of fact, I had 
n notified in 1948 that a parcel from Poland for me arrived. They 
told me to pay 2,000 rubles duty on it. Since I did not have any 
money—the possession even of a single ruble was punished by solitary 
confinement—the whole matter was just a farce. They supposedly 
returned the parcel to Poland. Later I found out that it never 
reached Poland and the sender. 

As a result of this, I became suspect of having sent my address to 
Poland somehow and was punished by 3 days of solitary confinement. 

From 1950 on, they permitted us to write two letters a year. These 
letters, however, could be sent only to areas within the Soviet Union, 
not abroad. 

From 1953 on, we could write an unlimited number of letters, but 
still within the Soviet Union only. From 1954 on, we were permitted 
in theory to send cards abroad through the Red Cross. However, as 
far as I know, those cards never arrived anywhere. And the return 
address was coded on all of those cards, so that no one would know 
where a prisoner was. The sender’s address for all Vorkuta prisoners 
was given as P.O. Box 36, Moscow. 

At that time a French Air Force officer who was there tried to send 
such a card to Paris. He wrote one, but the camp censorship officer 
told him he could not write any such card, and that he would dictate 
a card to him himself. He dictated to him a card saying he was in 
Moscow, that he was well, that he was working at a profession which 
suited him, that he needed no help, but that if his family and friends 
needed any help, he would be willing to send them something. 

My wife was in London in 1950, and she knew that I was in Vor- 
kuta. She managed to send me 10 pounds. I was called up and in- 
terrogated. How did I have any liaison with London. The 10 pounds 
in question were not given to me. I did receive a receipt, however, 
which is right here, for the 10 pounds in question [displaying paper]. 
I was given at one time some jam, and that was all that I saw of these 
213 rubles and 60 cents, which were the equivalent of the 10 pounds. 
This rate was sheer robbe , Which can be proven by the fact that this 
would have bought in the Soviet Union about 7 pounds of butter. In 
other words, at that time 10 British pounds were equal to $40, Ameri- 
canmoney. That is the sort of rate was. 

In any case, I was put for 3 days and nights in solitary confine- 
ment after having the money sent to me—never having actually re- 
ceived it. 

Mr. McNamara. How did your wife learn that you were in 
Vorkuta 

Mr. Gatinsxi. Through the Red Cross, the International Red 


Ss. 
Mr. McNamara. During the period when you were not permitted 
to send any communications outside the Soviet Union, did you write 
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le any letters yourself? And if so, to whom would you have addressed 
them ? 
al Mr. Gautnsk1. I did smuggle out a card at one time through some 
al of the free people who were living around the camps, and who had 
ud the right to use the mails, to a friend of mine in Warsaw, and this 
ey man wrote back, also through the same channels, but I was caught 
ny and condemned again to 3 days in solitary. 
ry 
ly BLACKMAIL IN CAMPS 
ye Mr. McNamara. Before we go on to another aspect of our interro- 
key gation, could you tell us briefly something of the theft and blackmail 
nt. that went on among prisoners in the camps ! 
ab Mr. Gauinsxt. The political prisoners were constantly terrorized 
mn by the criminal prisoners who stole everything from them, in coopera- 
; tion with the guards. It might go from the daily ration of bread on 
yut up to ~~ tooth crowns. This was done by the criminals who, in the 
od case of refusal, could beat a man up or even kill him. 
as There was a time when a man suddenly disappeared from the camp, 
rn and the camp administration conducted a very thorough investigation, 
one but found nothing. It was only several years later that his body was 
nha found in the reservoir in which the fire prevention water was stored. 
I personally was blackmailed by the leader, the chief of pit No. 
al 26. He was a former criminal who, because of his work in Kara- 
ne ganda, I believe, was pardoned and became the chief of this pit. He 
ate asked for a gold crown, and I refused. But the leader of the criminal 
i gang of the camp came to me and suggested that I should do it volun- 
ch tarily, or else; and I couldn’t do anything else but to accept. So one 
ds of the doctors who was also a prisoner told me that he had heard that 
I had a toothache, and he pulled the tooth, together with the gold 
Wr crown, which he gave to that man. 
in- Naturally, they feared very little for their activities, because it is 
hs very seldom that murderers within camp were severely prosecuted by 
bed the Soviet courts. The most that a man like that would get would 
rv], be 10 more years, which he might get anyhow, or simply they would 
ae cancel the part of his sentence which he had already served and have 
ae him serve it from scratch. 
i WHAT VISITORS TO U.S.S.R. “SEE”—AND WHAT REALLY EXISTS 
eri- Mr. McNamara. The committee has obtained evidence that the 
: Soviet Union is using tourism and the exchange program and the 
ine- cracks that it has permitted to appear in the Iron Curtain as a 
re- propaganda weapon; that by carefully arranging what American 
; tourists and the members of some official exchange delegations see 
in when they visit Communist countries, the Soviet Government gives 
them a distorted impression of actual conditions there. These people 
Red then return to the United States and paint an unrealistically rosy pic- 
ture of various aspects of Soviet life. 
ted About 9 months ago, one of our better known national picture maga- 
rite zines featured an article by an American judge who had made a visit 
to the Soviet Union for the express purpose of studying the Soviet 
legal and judicial system. Inasmuch as you are a lawyer, have spent 
over 11 years in Soviet slave labor camps, and have met hundreds and 
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thousands of other victims of Soviet “justice,” I would like to get your 
reaction, based on your firsthand experience, to certain of the state- 
ments which were unquestionably made in good faith by this Judge in 
the previously mentioned magazine article. 

During his visit to the Soviet Union, this judge was shown a penal 
colony at Kryukovo, about 45 kilometers from Moscow. This was al- 
lemadiy a minimum-security prison, which contained about 680 in- 
mates, ranging from 19 to 56 years of age, persons who were serving 
sentences of from 1 to 10 years. On his way to the prison, the judge 
asked his host, Gen. Victor Bochkov, if he was going to be shown a 
tourist attraction. The general replied, “Not at all. This is an 
average Russian prison of its type. e have better ones.” f 

Now, Mr. Galinski, I am going to quote or summarize certain of 
the statements about this prison made by the judge in question, and 
I would appreciate your letting me know whether or not you your- 
self have ever seen or heard of such a prison or prison conditions in 
the Soviet Union at any time during the period 1945 to the end of 1956, 
when you left Russia. 

Mr. Gauinsxt. No, I have not heard of that prison. 

Mr. McNamara. As they approached this prison outside of Moscow, 
they saw that there were “no big gate, no walls, no machine gun tur- 
rets, no guards.” Have you ever heard of prisons similar to that 
within the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Gauinsxt. No. 


THE FOOD IS WONDERFUL!! 


Mr. McNamara.’ The dinner menu at this prison on the day the 
American judge visited it consisted of “excellent” borsch, kasha—a 
sort of grits cooked in fat—small Russian apples, potatoes, tea, and 
“the tastiest rye bread I have ever eaten.” 

On the basis of your personal experience and what you learned from 
other Soviet prisoners about prisons in the Soviet Union in general, 
have you ever heard of siebih such as this being served in prisons 
within the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Gautnskt. There was, of course, a constant inflow and outflow 
of prisoners in Vorkuta, so that I met prisoners there from all of the 
camps all over the Soviet Union, and I have never heard of any of 
them being fed a decent meal. All of them said that the food was 
so horrible that, in fact, those prisoners who could not supplement 
their rations either by some of their own earnings, purchasing on the 
black market, or by help from their families, sooner or later were 
bound to starve to death or, more exactly, to die from diseases con- 
tracted from malnutrition. 

Even in 1956, when I was in the camp of Uglich, about 120 miles 
from Moscow, the food was so bad that approximately half of the 
prisoners did not use the prison food at all. They were helped by 


their families, or they managed somehow through their own resources. 
There were, of course, exceptions. That is to say, when the camp 
authorities expected an inspection from the general administration 
of Soviet camps and prisons, for that one day we would get decent 
food. But the next day everything returned to normal. 
Mr. McNamara. Although there were no religious services in this 
prison, the prisoners were allegedly allowed to have ikons of their 
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own if they so desired. Have you ever heard of this condition existing 
in any prisons you were familiar with? 

Mr. Gattnskt. It is entirely false. I have already said that. Not 
only was it forbidden to have ikons, but even small tokens, a medallion 
around the neck, a holy medal, a cross, would not only be confiscated, 
but broken, stepped upon, and so forth. 

Mr. McNamara. Of the 680 prisoners in this jail, there was only 
one patient in the prison hospital. Could this be described as at all 
an average condition ? 

Mr. Gautnsxkt. During the entire time that I spent in Soviet jails, 
I have always seen the hospitals in a very overcrowded condition. 


OBEDIENT, HAPPY PRISONERS? 


Mr. McNamara. Again, although there were about 680 prisoners 
in this jail or camp, there was only one man in solitary confinement. 
He had been sentenced to it for 2 days for starting a fight with another 
prisoner. And during his solitary confinement he was allegedly re- 
ceiving the same food as all the other prisoners. Is this a normal 
condition ? 

Mr. Gautnsk1. The solitary confinement areas were also always 
overcrowded. In other words, they were always filled. As far as 
the food in them is concerned, during the last year I spent in Soviet 
prisons, in the camp of Uglich in 1956, there was only one type of 
ration distributed to all the prisoners. However, those in solitary 
confinement could receive an additional punishment in the form of 
privation of food, receiving only 300 grams of bread and a portion 
of soup or water once a day. This depends on the camp commandant. 

Mr. McNamara. The routine of the prisoners was allegedly as 
follows: They rose at 6 a.m.; their work was done by 4 p.m. For the 
remainder of the day, except during suppertime, they spent the time in 
study and recreation. Then they went to bed at 10 p.m. 

Here you ever heard of any Soviet prisons which had a routine such 
as this 

Mr. Gatrnsxr. I would like to avoid all misunderstandings here. 
It is difficult for me to speak about prisons at the time. I can 
speak about isthe camps. As far as I know, I never heard of any camp 
or prison at Kryukovo. In Uglich, in 1956, prisoners lived in dirty 
barracks. There was no question of anything which might be called a 
cultural life. There was a club to which the prisoners could go, and 
in which sometimes they showed movies and sometimes they showed 
propaganda. There was a library but, out of the 1,500 prisoners, 
there were perhaps 4 or 5 men there, playing chess; otherwise, the 
prisoners simply milled around. 

I would add that the barracks were extremely dirty and full of 
vermin. 

Mr. McNamara. Allegedly, in this prison, a committee of 10 or 12 
prisoners had more governing power than the warden himself. They 
arranged work schedules, cultural programs, sports, and entertain- 
ment. Have you ever heard of conditions such as this existing ? 

Mr. Gattnsk1. I know of no case; I don’t know in which camp the 
MVD could have lost their power. During my stay in these camps, 
in all cases, the MVD authorities were the absolute masters of life and 
death of the prisoners. 
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I heard that in the last 2 years of my stay in Soviet jails and camps, 
the administration of the camp had created some kind of a committee. 
This committee had no power. Its members were simply designated 
by the political officer of the camp. The men in it were trusties and 
stool pigeons, and were considered such by the other prisoners. 

Mr. McNamara. The major prisoner complaint in this jail or prison 
was over the breakdown of machinery. They were so eager to work, 
it was alleged, that when this happened, “they raise the devil.” 

Does this sound to you as hoagh it were at all typical, or possible, 
in any Soviet prison ? 

Mr. Gaurnski. No, I have not heard anything of this kind. I 
believe that the best example would be the camp in Uglich, which is 
only 200 kilometers, or 120 miles, from Moscow, and where I was in 
1956. About 85 percent of the prisoners were criminal prisoners, and 
the remainder political prisoners. The camp was divided into two 
parts, one the hospitals and one a working camp. Many of the crimi- 
nal prisoners were drug addicts who continued on with their addiction 
right in camp. Their favorite drug was an extremely strong extract 
of tea. They would use about an ounce of tea to make a oe | cupful, 
like this Dixie cup would hold, of an extremely strong, bitter black 
beverage. They would drink that and sink into a stupor. 

Incidentally, there was a tremendous amount of thievery, and the 
means of exchange, used for money, was precisely tea, just because 
they needed it for this purpose—packages of tea. 

he camp factory was a shoe factory, and there they had to in- 
crease the guards, because there were numerous thefts, for the precise 
purpose of purchasing tea. After each change of shift, the prisoners 
a stripped to their underwear and searched to see if they were not 
stealing. 

Not only were they not unhappy when the machinery broke down, 
but they even sabotaged the machinery whenever they could get 
away with it. 

Even meetings in the club were sabotaged. For instance, if they 
were to show a film, the prisoners would come to the club, and the 
political officer generally took advantage of it to start lecturing them, 
or at least to start a lecture, and they would immediately start clap- 
ping to such an extent that he would have to give up all attempts. 
Otherwise they wouldn’t let him speak at all, until the movie started. 

The hospitals were very often overcrowded, partly because many 
of the prisoners had self-inflicted wounds. ithey would cut their 
own fingers to get to the hospital to get out of work. At one time, 
because of bad treatment in the hospital, there was a hunger strike, 
and after several days the authorities were unable to stop it, so an 
MVD detachment got into the hospital and seized several dozen pris- 
oners, who were put in prison cars and taken away, and we never 
heard what happened to them. 


GOOD WAGES? 


Mr. McNamara. According to this magazine account, too, most 
prisons in the Soviet Union are workshops where men are paid the 
same wages they would receive on the outside for similar work. In 
this way, the prisoner earns and pays for his own keep and, in addi- 
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tion, is able to earn roughly 400 rubles, or 100 U.S. dollars, a month 
for himself. 

Mr. Gauinsx1. Until 1952, prisoners received no pay whatsoever. 
From 1952 on, prisoners received pay for their pel In Vorkuta 
the miners were the most highly paid, and there the miners averaged 
600 rubles a month, out of which 450 were taken for their upkeep. 
So they might have received 150 rubles at most for themselves. 

There were a few who, by exceeding their norm, made up to 1,000 
rubles a month, but these people were killing themselves working. 
Actually, there were only 15 percent of actual miners. The others 
received much less, and they could perhaps keep, after most of their 
keep was deducted, from 20 to 100 rubles. At one time I kept, after 
a whole month, 80 kopeks, which is to say less than 1 ruble. 

In Uglich, where there was a shoe factory and a rope factory, the 
pay was extremely low, and 95 percent of the prisoners could barely 

uy a little bit of margarine or something of this type with their 
pay. As far as the rate of exchange is concerned, let me simply 
mention that 200 rubles would buy 7 pounds of butter. This gives 
you some idea of what the ruble is worth. That was in 1950. 

Mr. McNamara. In this “correction colony” on the outside of Mos- 
cow, any prisoner could make a complaint, it is said, about anything 
to the warden, in writing. The warden was then under obligation to 
forward the complaint to the local prosecutor and report the disposi- 
tion of it to the complaining prisoner. If the warden did not do this, 
he himself might be criminally prosecuted. 

Could you tell me whether or not yon have heard of any situation 
such as this existing in any prison in the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Gauinsk1. In theory such a possibility existed, but in practice 
I don’t remember anyone complaining. In making a complaint, there 
was more possibility of suffering for it than securing redress. 


THE 1953 GENERAL AMNESTY 


Mr. McNamara. Could you tell us whether or not it is true, Mr. 
Galinski, that, as alleged in this article, a general amnesty was pro- 
claimed in 1953, which contained the following provisions: First, all 

risoners serving sentences of 5 years or less were immediately freed. 
econd, all prisoners serving sentences of more than 5 years had their 
sentences cut in half. Third, the following persons were all freed 
immediately: all men over 55, all women over 50, all persons with 
incurable diseases, al] juvenile delinquents, and all women who were 
pregnant, or who had children under 10 years of age. 
r. GatinskI. In 1953 I was in the camp in Vorkuta, and I never 
heard of any amnesty being proclaimed at that time. It is perhaps 
ible that some categories of purely criminal offenders were par- 
doned, but it did not concern anyone in those camps in which I was. 

In 1955 I was in the camp in Abezi. The summer of that year, a 
certain amnesty was proclaimed. I do not remember exactly what it 
said. I know that only a few prisoners out of more than a thousand 
were touched by it. People who were old and incurably ill continued 
to serve sentences. 

It is possible that there were some amnesties for criminal prisoners. 
In any case, no political prisoner was ever freed under any such gen- 
eral amnesty. 
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MVD STILL RULES 


Mr. McNamara. To the best of your knowledge, Mr. Galinski, is it 
true that, as claimed in this article, the special board of the MVD was 
shorn of all power in 1953? 

Mr. Gattnsxt. Not at all. Until December 15, 1956, everything was 
in the hands of the MVD. At that date I was leaving the camp, and 
I was searched by two MVD noncom’s, and my final papers were 
handed me by an MVD officer. It was stil] in the hands of the MVD. 

Mr. McNamara. A very prominent American who formerly served 
as U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union also visited that country last 
year and was shown the same “correction colony” that this judge was 
shown, the Kryukovo colony. I am not going to go into detail about 
the account he gave of what he saw in this colony in one of our better 
known newspapers. I will just summarize it for you briefly. 

He said that he saw the prisoners playing table tennis, volleyball, 
and basketball, that they all looked healthy and tanned, that a jazz 
band in glee club costumes performed numbers for him. The diet 
in the prison, he said, amounted to 3,600 calories—daily, I presume— 
and that the prisoners were permitted unlimited correspondence and 
visits with families. The discipline was very good. 

Is your reaction to this description pretty much the same as it 
was to the conditions described in the previously mentioned article? 

Mr. Gatrnskt. I have never heard, as I said, of any camp at Kry- 
ukovo, or of any camp of a similar nature. 


SHOWPLACE PRISONS 


Mr. McNamara. Mr. Galinski, these Americans to whose reports I 
have just referred are men of honor and integrity. There is cer- 
tainly no reason to doubt that they have actually seen what they have 
reported. Could you offer some explanation for the disparity be- 
tween what you knew and what they saw in their recent visit to the 
Soviet Union ? 

Mr, Gauinsxt. I accept full responsibility for statements I made 
about the things I myself have seen and experienced. I can also 
speak of some rumors, but naturally without accepting the same re- 
sponsibility for the content of those rumors that I do for the things 
which I have seen myself. 

I did hear, however, from certain prisoners, Russians all of them, 
that there existed certain camps which were simply sham and which 
were made for tourists to see. The inmates of those camps are not 
prisoners, but MVD soldiers who are disguised as prisoners and 
coached in the types of answers which they are to give to foreign 
visitors. 

I also heard from a prisoner that during the war he was at Kolyma 
in northeast Asia, which is a camp where they have gold mines, and 
that during the war they expected a visit of some American guests, 
and at that time the camps were entirely emptied. All of the pris- 
oners were taken to a temporary encampment in the forest, the guard 
towers were taken down, the barbed wire was taken down, the stores 
were filled with American lend-lease goods, and the camp was filled 
with disguised MVD soldiers. 
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At that time, since those stores were generally empty and were now 
full of American goods, the free population hurried to buy those 
goods, and when the American visitors were present, these goods were 
sold to them. Later on, when the visitors left, the prisoners were 
brought back, the entire free population area was surrounded by the 
MVD, and all this merchandise which had been sold to the people of 
the area was taken back from them, and they had to account for 
ony bit that they had bought. 

r. McNamara. While you were in any Soviet prison or slave labor 
camp, did you ever see tourists being conducted through them, or did 
you ever hear of any tourists from non-Communist countries who 
were permitted to make a real inspection of a typical Soviet prison 
or slave labor camp ? 

Mr. GAutnskI. The fact that some tourists are supposedly visiting 
jails is something which I learned only after I got out of the Soviet 

nion. These tourist visits to real camps are a tale out of “A 
Thousand and One Nights.” Not only were there no such visits at 
any time when I was there, but the entire area of Vorkuta was a closed 
area where no one could penetrate. It was entirely guarded by the 
MVD. Not only were there no visits from non-Communists, but there 
were no visits from Communists, either. 

From 1954 on, when the families of the inmates of the camps were 
permitted to visit them—and this would apply only to Soviet citi- 
zens—even then, the families were kept in the guardhouse with the 
prisoners and could not penetrate inside the camps, so closely were 
the conditions in the camps and the camps themselves kept secret, even 
in the Soviet Union. 


MOSCOW NEEDS POLICE TERROR 


Mr. McNamara. Mr. Galinski, you know, of your firsthand knowl- 
edge, that conditions did improve somewhat in the years 1955 and 
1956 in the Soviet prison camps. Do you believe that this condition 
will continue for any length of time? 

Mr. Gaurnskt. I cannot speak about anything which is not my own 
personal experience. I will say, however, that my personal experi- 
ence is as follows: That having lived in the Soviet nion, I can say 
that the regime of the Soviet Union will never be able to do without 
police terror. This is because, in the first place, there is a silent but 
constant opposition on the part of the people that has to be kept down. 
Second, the Soviet society is rotten through and through with graft, 
with thievery, and, therefore, there will always be a aa for jails, for 
camps, for common criminals to be imprisoned. 

r. McNamara. Having spent a good many years in prison with 
thousands of Russian people, I believe you probably sympathize with 
them deeply because of their plight. hat do you think is the best 
thing that this country can do, the United States, and the free world 
— to help the people of Russia who are the victims of the 

ommunist regime ? 

Mr. Gautnski. They will breathe freely only when they are free 
from the Communist yoke. No matter how the so-called liberal 
trends of the Khrushchev regime seem, I do not believe that these 
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se can be happy or free as long as there exists a Communist 
arty. 

They live from day to day. Their great victories come when they 
can get some butter or some other foodstuffs. 

r. McNamara, Do you believe that peaceful coexistence with the 
Soviet Union is possible? 

Mr. Gatinsxr. No. They have a constant aim of world revolution. 
They are masters of intrigue and deceit. And they will not rest until 
they have succeeded in their aims. This is also Khrushchev’s policy. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Galinski, I want to thank you for coming here 
and giving us the benefit of your knowledge. I am sure it will help 
great bev equip this committee and the American people to under- 
stand better what they are up against, how they can meet this threat, 
and that it will also serve to hel them see through some of the propa- 

nda devices that the Soviet Dusion is presently using to deceive the 


e world. The committee is deeply grateful for your cooperation. 

Mr. Gaurnsxi. Thank you. 

Hodes oy at 4:30 p.m., Monday, April 4, 1960, the consultation 
was concluded. ) 
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